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EDITORIAL 


The presen<‘ issue covers the research activities of the Department of Archaeo¬ 
logy, particularly in the field of excavations and explorations, during the year 1972. 
The first part of the repot t on excavations at Sarai Khola, dealing with the structural 
remains, stratigraphy etc., was published in the previous issue (No. 7) of this Journal. 
The second part of the report dealing with the minor antiquities and pottery appears 
in the present volume. The chapter on antiquities and the conclusions of the report 
have been coiitributed by Mr. M.A. Halim, the author of the first part. The chapter 
on pottery is a product of the joint effort by Dr. M. Rafique Mughal and Mr. M.A. 
Halim. Dr. Mughal has not only presented an analysis of the pottery of Sarai Khola 
recovered from early Periods (I and II) but has also added an introduction to it. 

A systematic survey of the archaeological potential in a country is a necessary 
pre-requisite of planned excavations. This aspect unfortunately did not receive 
its due attention in the past. In view of the situation the Department during this 
period, planned systematic archaeological surveys in various parts of the country. 
The northern regions of Baluchistan, south-esatern parts of Sind and central Punjab 
were thus thoroughly explored. A summary of these explorations appears in the 
present issue. In the summary. Dr. Mughal has also given a brief account of the 
excavations at the sites of Jalilpur, Zarif Karuna and Satghara. The detailed reports 
on these excavations will be published in the subsequent issues of this Journal. 

A scientific and technical article on the earliest distillation units of pottery in 
Indo-Pakistan by Dr. S. Mahdihassan also appears in the present volume. The 
author has traced, with the help of the archaeological finds, the primitive system of 
distillation prevalent in the country since 3rd century B.C. Two other articles by 
Prof. Muhammad Baqir and Mr. F.S. Aijazuddin provide useful information on a 
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rare Mughal manuscript—Akbar’s copy of Faizi’s Nal-wa-Daman—and on the 
Razmnama of 1616 A.D. respectively. 

The printing of this issue has been delayed considerably for reasons beyond 
our control. Mr. S.A. Naqvi, Director of Archaeology under whose personal spirited 
guidance and energetic supervision most of the work leported in the present issue 
were executed, joined UNESCO on deputation. The post of the Superintendent 
of Publications also remained vacant. In his absence Sh. Khurshid Hasan, Deputy 
Director (Admn.) and Mr. Niaz Rasool, Assistant Superintendent of Archaeolog}', 
in spite of their multifarious engagements, supervised its printing. Dr. M. Ralique 
Mughal, Supdt. of Explorations and Excavations, joined hands with them and saw 
the hist two articles through the press. 


Muhammad hhtiaq Khan 
Director of Archaeology' & Museums 
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Mr. Muhammad Ishtiaq Khan and Mr. Ahmad Nabi Khan. I am greatly indebted to all of them and record that without 
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Mughal has greatly helped with his experience and technical knowledge in the classification and analysis of the material, 
specially the pottery, and has contributed a lengthv introduction to the pottery of the prehistoric Periods 1 & II at Sarai 
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by 
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The excavations at Sarai Khola in different trenches yielded a total number 
of 676 antiquities belonging to Period I, lA (Transitional), II, III and IV. Two 
hundred and ten objects belonging almost to all the cultural periods were collected 
from the surface of both the high mound ‘A’ and low mound ‘B’. Unlike pottery des¬ 
cribed in Chapter II, the antiquities including implements and minor objects have 
been classified by grouping them in their startigraphic sequence and material. In 
Period I only implements of stone and bone representing microliths, stone celts, stone 
chisels and bone points were found while in Period lA, representing transitional 
phase, blending of Period I and II was witnessed. In Period lA the personal and 
cult objects like stone beads, terracotta bangles and terracotta female figurines were 
added to the implements of Period I. In Period II including the implements of Period I 
a variety of minor objects in good frequency were produced from stones, copper, bone, 
shell, steatite, faience and terracotta. 

Period III, representing the cemeteries of early and late periods, vielded a 
few minor objects. But the hall-mark of this period is the introduction of Iron. The 
minor objects of Period III include two iron rings (PI. VB, No. 1 and 3), a rod ?, 
two iron beads or fasteners (PI. VB, No. 4 and 5), a carnelian ring stone (PI. VB, No. 2), 
and a bracelet of tiny paste beads (PI. VB, No. 6-53). 

The Period I\", representing a late cultural occupation at Sarai Khola, yielded 
a number of minor objects which include semi-precious stone, paste and shell 
beads, terracotta bangles and figurines, and objects of play. Besides these minor but 
typically cultural objects, some items of earlier levels of Sarai Khola I and II are also 
present in the antiquities of Period IV. How they came to be present in such a late 
level can only be surmised and is any body’s guess. 

The antiquities are classified here in the following pages according to their 
material and categories. They are of stone, metal, bone, shell, steatite, faience 
and terracotta. 
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L STONE OBJECTS 

The stone objects recovered at Sarai Khola include (a) microllths, (b) celts, 
(c) chisels, (d) mace-heads, (e) house-hold objects and (f) Beads. I’or the distribution 
of stone objects according to periods at Sarai Khnla see bel(A\ (Table 1): 

Periods Micrahths Cell:> Chtsel^^ Maceheads Grinding Grinders o Heads TotP. 

Slabs Pounders 


Surface 

IV 

III 

II 

lA 


Total: 


50 29 8 2 1 3 20 

7 2 2 -- 2 7 5 

32 11 16 5 9 32 10 

4 - — - _ 1 

1 1 1 

94 43 27 7 12 42 37 262 

Table. 1. Showing stratigraphic distribution of stone objects. 


113 



(a) Microliths 

A total numbet of 94 microliths were found at Sarai Khola; 3<S came from 
the stratified layers of Period I, lA (Transitional) and IT. The rest came from Period IV 
and surface (Table 2). It is stranym that Period I viclded onh two examples, 
whereas the succeeding periods lA and 11 yielded an ever increasing number 
while the greatest number \\as unstratified. The presence of microliths in the le\els 
of Period IV can only be surmised. 4'he microlithic industr\ (A Sarai Khola I and 
II was an e\ol\ed and developed industr\ using ‘crested-ridge guiding’ technique 
for manufacturing implements. Examples of retouched or notched implements also 
occur. Usually fine grained chert or flint and occasionally varigated chert and jasper 
were used as material for the Sarai Khola microliths. The presence of nodules (PI. 
IB, \o. 13), flakes and cores suggests that the material was brought in from elsewhere 
and the implements were produced locally at the site. The assemblage includes long 
or short parallel-sided blades, side or end scrapers, asymmetrical flakes and arrow¬ 
heads. Perhaps the blades were used by inserting them in the hone handles 
(PI. \ IIA, \'o. 6). For the distribution of microliths, cores and flakes see 
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Table 2 below: 


Periods 

Parallel’- 
sided blades 

Blades 

Scrapers 

Flakes 

Arrowheads 

Cores 

T>tul 

Surface 

2 

12 

5 

25 

1 

4 

4:^ 

IV 

2 

2 

— 

3 

— 


J 

II 

5 

4 

2 

18 

— 

3 

32 

lA 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

5 

I 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 


o 

Total: 

11 

19 

9 

47 

2 

7 

9:> 


Table 2. Showing stratigraphic distribution of microliths at Sarai Khola. 

The selected examples of microliths are illustrated and described below. 

Plate lA and Fig. 1 

1. Long parallel-sided thin blade with trapezoid transverse section. Slightly retouched from the upper surface on one 
margin, especially in the upper half. Size 2.2 inches long. 

Skh. 61, from Test Pit, Sq. 16/X, (14), Period I. 

2. Thin parallel-sided blade with traingular transverse section. Retouched from upper surface on one margin and from 
the under surface on the other. Broken at both ends. 

SKh. 589, from Trench A, Sq. 17/X, (10), Transitional Period I A, 

3. Parallel-sided blade with trapezoid transverse section. Pebble Cortex visible on one upper side. Broken at one end 
SKh. 626, from Trench A, Sq. 18/S, (10), Transitional Period I A. 

4. Side-scraper with fresh flake-cut on working-edge. Triangular transverse section. 

SKh. 627, from Trench A, Sq. 18 S, (10), Transitional Period I A. 

5. Parallel-sided blade with trapezoid transverse section. Retouched from upper surface at one margin, Broken at one 
end. 

SKh. 330, from Trench Sq. 18 Q^,(5), Period II. 

6. Same as above, notched at both margins. Broken at one end. 

SKh. 15, from Test Pit, Sq. 16/X, (5), Period II. 

7. Thin light brown, parallel-sided blade with traingular transverse section. 

SKh. 514, from Trench A, Sq. 18 .X, (7), Period II. 

8. Thin parallel-sided blade with traingular transverse section Broken at one end. 

SKh. 325, from Trench A, Sq. 18, X, (6), Period II, 

9. Same as at Xo 8 above. 

SKh. 522, from Trench A, Sq. 18 X, (6), Period II. 

10. Plake with a prominent bulb of percussion. 

SKh 504, from Trench A, Sq. 18 \V, (7), Period II. 

11. Small core with trapezoid transverse section, negative scars of vertically removed small flake. The pebble cortex visible 
on one side. 

SKh. 563 ,from Trench A, Sq. 17, V. (9), Period II. 
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12. Asymmetrical flake, slightly retouched on one margin from the under surface to produce a side-scrapcr. 

SKh. 574, from Trench A, Sq. 17 T, (9), Period II. 

13. Asymmetrical side-scraper retouched on one margin from the upper surface 
SKh. 417, from Trench A, Sq. 18 T, (5), Period II. 

14. Asymmetrical flake, retouched on one margin from upper surface to produce a side-scrapcr. 

SKh. 569, from Trench A, Sq. 17 W, (9), Period II. 

Plate IB 

1. Arrowhead of pink jai>per, bi-marginalh \\orked to a point and also have a rudimcntaiy-tang. Size 1.05 inch long. 
SKh. 37, from surface (Fig. 1, Xo. 15). 

2. Parallel-sided blade of tan \arigated chert ^^ith trapezoid transverse section. Retouched from both surfaces on the 
margins. One end broken. 

SKh. 208, from surface. 

3. Parallel-sided blade N\ith trapezoid transverse scetion. Both margins slighth serrated. One end broken. 

SKh. 26, from surface. 

4. Same as at Xo. 3 above. Both ends broken, light brown. 

.SKh. 159, from .surface. 

5. Parallel-sided blade with triangular transverse section. Retouched on one margin. Broken at one end. 

SKh. 209, from surface. 

6 Side-scraper of thick flake of traingular trans\crse section. Retouched from the upper surface on one margin. Original 
pebble cortex \isible on the upper side. 

SKh. 41, from surface. 

7. Thick flake of trapezoid transwrsc section with prominent working platform. One margin serrated due to use. 
Original pebble cortex ^ isible on one side. Stdc-scraper. 

SKh. 190, from surface. 

8. Thick flake of triangular transverse section. Retouched from the under surface on one margin and other is serratd 
due to use. 

SKh. 210, from surface. 

9. Flake of triangular trans\erse section from a core. Used as side-scraper. 

SKh. 198, from surface (Fig. 1, Xo. 16). 

10. Small core with trapezoid rransNerse section. Xegative scars of vcrticalb removed small flakes. The platform almost 
at right angle. 

SKh. 24, from surface. 

11. Same as at Xo. 10 abo\ e. 

SKh. 23, from surface 

12. Chert tan varigated, large core with flake-scars, platform and negati\e bulb visible. 

SKh. 186, from surface. 

13. A circular chert nodule with flake removed scars and pebble cortex. Platform not visible. 

SKh. 157, from surface. 

(b) Celts or Ground Stone Tools 

An important collection of 49 stone celts or ground stone tools comes from 
different cultural periods at Sarai Khola. Nowhere in Pakistan, so many examples 
has been recovered from one site alone. The occurrence of the stone celts at Sarai Khola 
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is not an isolated phenomenon. Similar tools have been found in the region but 
never before in their true chronological sequence. Earlier, the tools have been found 
at Sirkap^, SwaE and BalambaE. Sarai Khola ground stone tools are essentially of 
neolithic period and at Sarai Khola they make their first appearance in Period I 
where they are associated with microliths, bone points and red burnished pottery. 
Later on they were used and produced in the subsequent Periods lA and II. Few 
examples, obviously of earlier levels, occur in Period IV which can be best described 
as ‘curious collections’. (Table 1). 

The Sarai Khola stone celts are both long and short with pointed and wider 
butts. The flatfish examples also occur. The Sarai Khola tools are mostly made of 
granite stone but other greenish or brownish varigated stones have also been used 
for producing smaller examples. 

The Sarai Khola stone celts are mostly made of river-rolled, long, grainte peb¬ 
bles. The desired shape was obtained by the technique of pecking and the cutting 
edge was obtained by grounding both the surfaces of the broarder side of tool in a 
fashion that the ground portion makes a rough ellipse on both the sides. Few exam¬ 
ples of smaller but polished celts, also occur at Sarai Khola (PI. Ill, No. 1,2 
and 4 and Fig. 2 No. 1 and 2). The cross-section of Sarai Khola ground stone tools 
is essentially an oval. Out of the total number of 43 stone celts, one came from 
Period I, eleven from Period II, two from Period IV and remaining 29 were col¬ 
lected from the surface (Table 1). 

The selected examples are illustrated and described below. 

Plate IIA and Fig. z 

1 Flattish, pointed-butt, completely polished stone axe. Size 3.0 inches long. 

SKh. 9, from surface. 

2. Flattish, pointed-butt, completely polished stone axe. The unground portion is rough showing natural scars and 
roughness. Size 3.1 inches long. 

SKh. 167, from surface. 

3. Similar as at No. 2 above but \\ith broken butt. The working edge is smoothly polished on both sides. 

SKh. 463, from surface. 

4. Slightly flattish, completely polished, rather asymmetrical stone axe with a wider butt end, size 3.2 inches long. 
SKh. 171, from surface. 

5. Rather flattish, broken stone axe. The working edge is .smoothly polished on both sides. The unground portion on 
one side shows natural roughness. There is a recent break at one side. 

SKh. 213, from Southern Trench, Sq. 17/Z, (12), Period I. 

6. Pointed polished stone axe, broken in the middle. Flaking scars are not observed all over the surface, pecking marks 
are visible. The working edge is smoothly polished on both sides. 

SKh. 592, from Trench, A, Sq. 17/W, (9), Period II. 

1. The bibliographical references are at the end of this Chapter on page 32. 
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7. Pointed-butt, flattish, polished stone axe with oval section. There is a recent break at the butt. Size 3.4 inches long. 
SKh. 401, from Trench B, Sq. 16/M, (4), Period 11. 

8. Pointed-butt stone axe with oval section. The cutting edge is badly mutilated, perhaps it has been used as hammer. 
Size 3.2 inches long. 

SKh. 618, from Tench A, Sq. lO/V, (9), Period II. 

9. Rather flattish and has a wider butt end. The working edge is polished smoothly on both sides. At the tip, there is a 
slight break. Size 4 inches long. 

SKh. 617, from Trench A, Sq. 17 T, (9), Period II. 

10. Flattish and rather asymmetrical stone axe. Its butt is pointed. There are no scars of flaking. All over the unchiped 
portion, pecking marks are prominent. Butt and working edge has cracks, perhaps due to rough use. Size 5.4 inches 
long. 

SKh. From surface. 

11. Stone axe with heavy thick butt. There are two recent breaks, one at the tip and other at the butt. 

SKh. 81, from Trench A, Sq. 17/Q_,(4), Period H. 

Plate IIB and Fig. 3 

1. Pointed butt, polished stone axe with oval section. The working edge is smoothly polished on both sides. The un¬ 
ground portion is rough showing natural scars. Butt broken in recent times. Size 5.2 inches long. SKh. 7, 
from surface. 

2. Pointed-butt, polished stone axe, rather flattish. The cutting edge is smoothly polished. There are two recent breaks, 
one at the tip and the other at the butt. Size 2,2 inches wide. 

SKh. 3, from surface. 

3. As above. The working edge is blunt due to excessive use as hammer. Size 3.9 inches long. 

SKh. 172, from surface. 

4. Pointed-butt, polished flattish stone axe. There are scars of break. One at the butt and side and other at the working 
edge. Size 4.5 inches long. 

SKh. 164, from surface. 

5. Pointed-butt, polished asymmetrical stone axe. Broken at both ends. 

SKh. 170, from surface. 

6. Pointed-butt, polished stone axe with oval section. The cutting edge is smoothly polished from both sides. The im- 
ground portion shows scars of natural roughness on one side. Size 5.2 inches long. 

SKh. 162, from surface. 

(c) Chisels 

In all, twenty six chisels were found at Sarai Khola. Of which, one came from 
Period I, sixteen from Period II, one from Period IV and 8 were collected from the 
surface. (Table 1). These chisels are mostly made of lime and slate stone, abundantly 
available in the area. The stone of desired size and shape was selected among the 
river-rolled stones and tip of the chisel was bevelled to a sharp edge. In some cases, 
the desired shape was obtained by grounding the chisels on all sides. Usually the 
chisels made of slate stone are grounded. Perhaps at Sarai Khola, the chisels were 
used for making tools from bones or other materials. 
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The selected specimens are illustrated and described below. 

Plate IIU 

1. Limestone, nearly parallel-sided chii,el. Thin and convex in cross-section. 'I'he tip is bevelled to a sharp edge r 
in plan view it is convex ended, polished but roughly made. Length 4 inches, width 0 8 inches and thickness 0 4 in:. 
SKh. 632, from Trench A, Sq. 17/T, (11), Period I. 

2. Completely polished limestone chisel, with sharply bevelled edge, nearh parallel-sided. Length 3.4 inches. wiJ’ 
0.9 inch, thickness 0 2 inch. 

SKh. 191, from Southern Trench Sq. 18 \A, (6), Period II. 

3. Limestone chisel with bevelled sharp edge and three parallel horizontal grooves on the butt Length 2 1 inc.h' 
width 0 7 inche, thickness 0.2 inch. 

SKh. 453, from Trench A, Sq. 18,T, (6), Period II. 

4. Slate or limestone.' nearly parallel-sided chisel The tip is bevelled to a sharp edge. Length 3.1 inches, width 0 S ir.-^ 
thickness 0.25 inch. 

SKh. 338, from Trench A, Sq. 18 CC.(5 l Period II. 

5. Nearly parallel-sided chisel. The tip is bevelled to sharp edge, l.ength 4.5 inches, width 0.7 inch, thickness 0 3 
SKh. 317, from Trench A, Sq. 18 Q^. (4), Period 11. 

6. Limestone, nearly parallel-sided chisel. The tip is bevelled to a sharp edge Length 4.7 inches, width 0./ ihl'i 
thickness 0.3 inch. 

SKh. 327, from Trench A, Sq. 18;Qj (4), Period II. 

7. Slate stone compictelv polished chisel with bevelled sharp edge and thick head f.cngrh 3.8 inches, thickness!) ^ msl 
width 0.9 inch. 

SKh. 408, from Trench A, Sq. 17/R, (4), Period 11. 

8. Limestone nearly parallel-sided chisel. The tip is bevelled to a slurp etlge F.cngth 4.1 inches, width 0 / inch 
thicknes.s 0.25 inch. 

SKh. 78, from "IVench A, Sq. 17/(2^. (2j Period IW 

9. Slate stone, complcteh polished chisel with bevelled slurp edge and thick head. Length 4 inches, thickness 0 > inch 
width 0.9 inch, 

SKh 185, from surface. 

(d) Macc-hciids 

.Sc\cn niacc-hciuls ha\c been fbuiul at .Saiai KIkH.;. I'uc ot which came fi'oni 
Period II and two from surface (d’ahic !). 'Fhese arc mosth made of itranite ami iti 
one example, limestone has also been used (Id. 11115 No. .1). .\ flat stone <o‘ desired 
diameter and thickness was selected perhaps from the ri\er stones. I'hc eirculai 
workintj edge was obtained h\ flaking all around the circumference on one surlace 
(PI. IIIB, No. 1). The perforation in the eenire was made from both the sides residt- 
ing in a eup-shaped cavity at both the faces (PI, TUB, \o, 2,.I and 5 ). After obtaining 
the cenfraJ perforation pierced acr(;ss, the mace-head was finalh ground all round 
the circumference to obtaiit a circular and sv mmetrical smooth form (PI, IIIB, No. 4). 
It will he interesting to note that except one (PI. IIIB, \c>. 4), all macc-hcads arc 
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iinlinished or the central perforation is not pierced across. The mace-heads found at 
Sarai Khola have close resemblance ^vith those found at Balambaf'. 

The selected specimens are illustrated and described as below. 

Plate IHB 

1. Unfinished circular mace-head sho^ving primary flaking all round the circumference on one surface. Both surfaces 
are smoothly grounded. Dia 4.6 inches and thickness 1.3 inch. 

SKh. 553, from Trench A, Sq. 18/U, (8), Period II. 

2. Unfinished mace-head as at No. I above but with an addition of a small cup shaped cavity at both faces. Dia 6 8 inches 
and thickness 2 inches. 

SKh. 550, from Southern Trench, Sq. 18/Z, (7), Period II. 

3. Similar as at No, 2 above but with working sides smoothly grounded. Dia. 3.1 inches and thickness 1.8 inch, 

SKh. 537, from Trench A, Sq. 18;W, (5), Period II. 

4. ITagment of a perforated mace-head w ith final grounding of working edge. 

SKh. 13, from surface. 

5. Fragment of mace-head w ith final grounding of the working edge. Cup shaped cavity at both faces. 

SKh. 644, from Trench A, Sq. 17/T, (6), Period II. 

(e) Household Objects 

At Sarai Khola, quite a good number of household objects of stone have 
been found in Period II and IV. They includes grinding slabs, and grinders 
and pounders (Table 1 and 3 also PI. IVA and B). 

Grinding Slabs 

River boulders have been used for the grinding slabs. They are all of ‘saddle’ 
shape with upper surface presenting concave appearance. The river boulders were 
pitted usually on one side and the grinder was used all over the slab leaving unground 
ridges at both the ends of the long axis. Most probably these slabs were fixed in the 
floors to prevent their free movements. Two slabs have been found with under 
surface .slightlv pitted, perhaps this Upc was kept on the floor and due to flat under 
surface there was no movement of the slab while under use. Saddled slabs as found 
at Sarai Khola are widely distributed and are found at Mohenjodaro®, Gumla*, 
Qiictta’, and Mundigak*. 

The selected specimens from period II arc illustrated and described below. 

Plate IVA 

1. Grinding slab of limestone boulder, upper surface presents concave appearance. Unground ridges at the both ends 
of the long axis. There are no unground ndges along the long axis as the grinding stone has been ground all over the 
slab. Under surface sightly pitted. Size 13^ inches long. 

SKh. 675, from Trench A, Sq. 17 T (8), Period II. 
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2. Grinding Slab of lime boulder as above but with unpitted under surface. Size. 14 inches long. 

SKh. 676, from Trench A, Sq. 18, T, (8), Period II, 

3. Grinding Slab of limestone boulder as No. 2 above. Size 154 inches long. 

SKh. 548, from Trench A, Sq. 18, R, (R), Period II. 

4. Grinding Slab of boulder as No. 1 above. Size 164 inches long. 

SKh. 533, from Trench A, Sq. 18/U, (5), Period II. 

Grinders and Pounders 

A number of grinders and pounders have been found in Period II and 1'^ 
(Table 1). Both the grinders and pounders have been grouped togather because i.. 
some cases grinders were used as pounders as well. The grinding stones were use- 
in variety of fashions and their shape depends on their use. 

{a) Circular grinders (PI. IVB, No. 1, 2 and 4) are with two convex, truncatc-. 
grounding sides. They were rubbed at one place in small circles. 

{b) Rectangular grinders (PI. IVB, No. 5) are used back and forth on the slab oii 
one side w ithout shifting the position of the grinders. 

(r) Cylindrical grinders (PI. IVB, No. 8 and 9) with rounded ends were rollec, 
over the slab. 

{d) Square sectioned grinders or pounders (PI. IVB, No. 6) were used on all four 
sides when grinding, like our types (b) and (c) above and vertically on both 
sides when pounding something. 

{e) River pebbles mostly ovate, plano-convex (PI. IVB, No. 10 and 12) and of other 
different shapes (PI. IVB, No. 3 and 7) were used as pounders or hammers. 

For the distribution of abvoe types see below (Table 3). 


TYPES 


Periods 

A 

B 

r; 

D 

E 

Total 

IV 

— 

1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

II 

14 

3 

5 

8 

2 

32 

Total: 

14 

4 

6 

11 

3 

38 


Table 3. .Showing stratigraphic distribution of various types of grinders and pounders at Sarai Khola. 
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The selected specimens arc illustrated and described below. 

Plate IVB 

1- Circular with two convex (truncated) grounding sides. Type (a). 

SKh. 542, from Trench A, Sq. 17/R, (7), Period II. 

1. Circular grinder used at points. Type (a). 

SKh. 540, from Trench A, Sq. 17/U, (6), Period II. 

3. Disc-shaped grinding stone. ,\lso used as pounder. Type (c). 

SKh. 653, from Trench A, Sq. 8AV, (10), Period lA (Transitional). 

4. Similar as Xo, 2 above .Type (a). 

SKh. 536, from Trench A, Sq. 18, W, (5), Period II. 

5. Rectangular, roughly plano-convex hand stone, also used as pounder or hammer. Type (b), 

SKh. 539, from Trench A, Sq. 17, V, (6), Period II. 

6. Almost square sectioned pounder. Type (d). 

SKh. 666, from Trench A, Sq. 18, T, (8), Period II. 

7. River pebble used as hammer or pounder. Type (e). 

SKh. 645, from Trench A, Sq. 17,W, (8), Period II. 

S. Cy lindrical in shape w ith rounded ends. It was used as rolling hand-.stone and also a pounder. Type (c), 

SKh. 671, from Trench A, Sq. 18,T, (8), Period II. 

9. Similar in shape as Xo. 8 above. Type (c). 

SKh. 552, from Southern Trench, Sq, 17, Z, (7), Period II. 

10. Ovate plano-convex pounder. Type (e). 

SKh. 672, from Trench .A, .Sq. 18AV, (8), Period II. 

11. .Similar as Xo. 3 above. Type (e). 

SKh. 554, from Trench A, Sq. 18/U, (8), Period II. 

12. .Similar in shape as Xo. 10 above. Type (e), 

.SKh. 673, from Trench .A, .Sq. 18 \\, Period II. 

(f) Beads 

Among the personal ornaments of Sarai Khola people, beads occupy second 
conspicuous place because of their great frequency. A total number of 244 beads 
have been found, of ^vhich ^ are of stone. Others are of terracotta, shell, faience and 
steatite or paste which have been dealt ^\ith separately. 

In all, 37 beads including one ring stone (PI. VB, No. 2) of semi-precious 
stones have been found at Sarai Khola. Typologically, lenticular, cylindrical and 
truncated bicone stone beads were popular in the early levels of Period II, whereas 
other types occurs at the mid-levels and onwards. Table 4 shot\t> the distribution 
of stone beads according to material and periods. 
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Periods 

Carneltan 

Agate 

Lapts 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Surface ., 

2 

2 

11 

5 

20 

rv .. 

3 

— 

— 

2 

5 

Ill 

1 

— 

— 

~ 

1 

II .. 

3 

2 

1 

4 

10 

LA .. 

— 

— 

— 

1 

I 

Total: 

9 

4 

12 

12 

37 


Table 4. Stratigraphic distribution of stone beads according to material. 

Due to the presence of unfinished beads (PI. VA, Xo. 2, 11 and 12), it is like 
that raw material was imported from elsewhere and beads were made locally at Sai. 
Khola. 

The selected stone beads are illustrated and described blelow. 


Plate VA and Fig. 4 


1. Cameban, standard lenticular. 

SKh. 614, from Trench A, Sq. 17;T, (9), Penod II. 

2. Camelian, long cylindirical unfinished. 

SKh. 196, from South Trench, Sq. 16,Z, (9), Period II. 

3. Cameban, short truncated bicone, roughly circular. 

SKh. 149, from South Trench Sq. 17;Y, (4), Period II. 

4. Cameban, short spheroid circular. 

SKh. 70, from Trench A, Sq. 16/P (2), Period I\ . 

5. Banded agate, long truncated barrel, circular. 

SKh. 371, from Trench A, Sq. Ifi/Q. (4), Period II, 

6. Varigated agate, long truncated bicone, circular. Broken. 
SKh. 63, from Sq. I4/T, (I), Period IV. 

7. I.apis-Iazuli, standard truncated barrel, circular. 

SKh, 210, from Southern Trench, Sq. IS/A \, (7), Period II. 

8. Lapis-lazuli long cylindrical, circular. 

SKh. 57, from surface. 

9. Lapis-lazub, long truncated roughly barrel, circular. 

SKh. 62, from surface. 

10. Varigated unidentified, long truncated bicone, circular. 

SKh. 612, from Trench A, Sq. 18 X, (8), Period 11. 

11. Unidentified, long truncated cybndncal, circular. 

SKh. 206, from Southern Trench, Sq. 17/Z, (7), Period II. 
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12. Banded unidentified, long cjlmdrical circular. Unfinished, 

SKh. 4, from Sq. 11/X, (1), Period IV. 

Plate VB 

1. Camelian ring stone. 

SKh. 304, from Grave-8, late cemeter}', Period III. 

2. METAL OBJECTS 

The metal objects from Sarai Khola come under two major heads (a) copper 
objects, and (b) iron objects. 

(a) Copper Objects 

The use of copper was know n to Sarai Khola people in Period II. The earliest 
specimens of copper comes from earliest levels and its use persisted throughout in 
Period II. At the present stage of our knowledge it is not possible to indicate the 
source of copper obtained by the people of Period II but it is more likely that they 
imported copper ingots and worked them locally. The total number of copper 
objects found at Sarai Khola is eighteen, out of which 13 came from Period II, two 
from Period IV and three from surface (Table 5). The Sarai Khola people in 
Period II made a number of objects of copper which includes antimony rods with 
rolled ends, nail-parers needles, spear heads rings and bangles. 


Periods 


Bangles 


Rings 


Antimony \eedles 
rods 


Pins 


\ail~parers 


Spear¬ 

heads 


Total 


Surface .. — — 1 — 2 — — 3 

IV .. 1 — 1 — ~ 2 

II .. 2 1 2 2 2 3 1 13 

Total; 3 1 4 2 4 3 I 18 

Table 5. Stratigraphic distribution of copper object at Sarai Khola. 


The selected specimens arc illustrated and described behm. 

Plate VI 

1. Antimony rod of circular section with rolled thickened heads on both the ends. Size 4 inches long. 

SKh. 638, from Trench A, Sq. 17/V, (8), Period II 

2. Antimon) rod of circular section with rolled thickened heads on both ends. Size 4.1 inches long. 

SKh. 137, from Trench .A, Sq. 17;R, (4), Period II. 

3. Antimony rod of circular section with rolled thickened heads on both ends. Size 4 inches long. 

SKh. 139, from Trench A, Sq. 16, T (2),Period IV. \ 
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4. Xail-parer of circular section \\ith flatened sharp working end and other rolled. Size 4 5 inches long. 

SKh. 436, from Trench A, Sq. IS^T, (6), Period II. 

5. Xail-parer of circular section ^\ith Ilattencd sharp working end and other rolled Size 4 4 inches long. 

SKh. 429, from Trench A, Sq. 17, R, (5), Period II. 

6. A square section instrument N^ith both ends flattened. Size 5 3 inches long. 

SKh. 615, from Trench A, Sq. 17, \V, (9), Period II. 

7. Needle of circular section with an eye in the flattened end. Size 4.5 inches long. 

SKh. 471, from Trench A, Sq. 18 R, (6), Period II. 

8 Needle of circular section with an eye in the flattened end. Size 5.2 inches long 
SKh. 594, from Trench A, Sq. 18 \ , (9), Period II 

9. Spear head. Size 5.6 inches long. 

SKh. 160, from Trench A, Sq. 17;\\, (4), Period II. 

10. A Ring of a thin wire. Inner dia. 0.7 inch. 

SKh. 558, from Trench A, Sq. 18 Y, (8), Period II. 

11. Bangle with circular section. Inner dia. 1.4 inch. 

SKh. 507 from Trench A, Sq. 17 \V, (7), Period II. 

12. Wire bangle with circular section. Inner dia. 1.6 inch long. 

SKh. 596, from Trench A, Sq. 18, U', (9), Period II. 

13. Similar to No. 12 above but broken. 

SKh. from surface. 

Chaudhry Rehmat Lllah, Archaet)logical Chemist, Central Archaeological 
Laboratory, Lahore has very kindly analyised two copper objects, SKh. 596 (wire 
bangle. No. 12 above) and another piece SKh. 82. The results are as below; 



SKh. 82 

SKh. 596 

Lead 

2.00% 

Trace 

Iron 

0.20Y, 

0.10% 

Nickel 

Pracc 

Trace 

Copper 

78.30?,. 

99.10%, 

Zinc 

Remainder 

— 

(b) Iron Objects 




The use of iron at Sarai Khoia was restricted to Period III and I\ . 

The discovery of iron in Period III greatU helped in determining the chrono¬ 
logical sequence of the cemeteries. The iron objects of Period III came from the 
graves of late ccmctcrt. Thc\' include two iron rings (PI. VB, No. 1 and 3), one rod? 
found in Grave-26 in a \ er}' bad state of preservation and two iron beads or fastners? 
(PI. VB, No. 4 and 5). It w ill be interesting to note that a very few number of iron 
objects have come from Period I\ . They include one knife blade, three nails and 
other objects of which onl\ fragments have been recovered. 
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Only the ('b)cct^ nf Pcri'>d III arc illustrated and dcscrired hclow. 

Plate VB 

L l inger ring, m a ba(J state of preservation Missing portion could not he reco\crcd. Perhaps the carnehan ring stone 
{PJ. VB, No, 2) Has attached with it. 

SKh. 303, from Ga\e~S, late Cemetry, Period III. 

3, Complete finger ring. 

SKh. 306, from Gra\c-*22, late C.emetery, Period HI. 

4&.5. Two iron heads or fastners - 

.SKh. 379, from Gra\e-60, late Cemeter}, Period III, 

3, BONE OBJECTS 

Ei^g^hty-ei^ht (ihjcdrs of bone \\ere found at Sarai Kh^da Mhich fall under t'\\o 
main categories: (n) Implements, and (M personal objects. I'or their distribution, see 
below (Table 6). 


PcrmJs 

Tuial 

AivU 

PcrfuriUf>' 

s Spiitulas 

Puitl!^ 

Pri'^iurc 
f hikers 

Anttm'juy Hair 
rf/i/s iliiiders 

Putlniu 


Ui't elliiucoui 

/ ottii 

Surface 

1 

I 

— 

- 



___ 




IV 

2 

1 

- 

— 

__ 

1 1 




6 

II 

13 

24 

-- 

18 

4 

3 4 


] 

1 

70 

lA 

— 

I 

1 

1 

— 


-- 

- 

1 

4 

I 

1 

1 

2 

— 

2 

2 — 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Total; 

17 

28 

3 

19 

6 

7 5 

2 

1 

2 

90 


Table 0. The stratigraphic distribution of hone objects at Sarai khola. 

(a) Implements 

The bone implements make iheir hrst appearance in Period I Imi were more 
abundant in Period II, They come under hve main categories; awls, perforators, 
spatulas, points and pressuic flakcrs (1 able 6). The Sarai Khola bone implements 
ha\e close lesemblanee with those found at Cjumla'k Kile Cihul Mohammed and 
DambSadaat in the Qiiefta \alleyAmri,^^ Mundigak^' and at Mohenjodaro^f 

The selected irnplemems arc illustrated .oul described below. 

Plate VIl\ 

1. I lattened-bone splinter spatula with broad blunt blade, polished and rounded at the tip. Partl\ broken, (log. 5, No 1). 
SKh. 208, from Southern Trench, Sq. 187, (10), TranUtional Period H. 

2. Carefully polished, slender bone splinter needle y lenticular in cross section with an unfinished eye in one end and the 
other end worked to a point. Length 1.9 inch (I'ig. 5, No. 2). 

SKh. 624, from 7'rcnch A, Sq. 17/X, (11), Period I 
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3. Flattened bone splinter polished and worked to an arrowhead shape. Length 2.4 inches (L"ig. 5, Xo. 3). 

SKh. 469, from Trench A, Sq. IS X. (6), Period IL 

4. Flat bone spinter perforator with sharp point at its tip. Length 3.3 inches (Fig. 5, \'o. 4). 

SKh. 628, from Trench A, Sq. 17 L’, (10), Transitional Period I A. 

5. Xearly parallel sided worked bone perforator with .small sharp point at its tip. Length 3 5 inches. (L'lg. 5, Xo. 5). 
SKh. 48, from Trench A, Sq. 18 S, (7), Perod II. 

6. A handle of external!} polished .slender bone. Its narrow canal suggests insertion of chert blades. Length 2.9 inches. 
SKh. 564, from Trench A, Sq. 18 U, (9), Period IL 

7. Long, slender piercing aw l made from either the proximal or distal end of the metacarpal or metatarsal bones of sheep 
or goat. Length 5 inches. (Fig. 5, Xo. 6). 

.SKh. 460, from Trench A, Sq 18 L , (6), Period IL 

8. As above but smaller and less slender and piercing. Length 2.S inches. (Fig. 5, Xo. 7). 

SKh. 492, from Trench A, Sq. 18 A', (8), Period IL 

9. As abo\e but with a more slender piercing circular point. I.ength 3 inches (lYg. 5, Xo. 8). 

SKh. 608, from Trench A, Sq. 17 W, (9), Period II. 

10. Long round worked bone point with broad butt; perhaps irsed as pressure faking tool for flint and chert. I>ength 
3.1 inches. (Fig. 5 X'o 9), 

SKh. from surface 

IL Pressure flaker as Xo. 10 abo\e, but with a llattish butt. Length 4 4 inches (Fig. 5, \o. 10). 

SKh. 488, from Trench A, Sq. 18 U, (8), Period II. 

12. Pressure flaker or point with lenticular cross section. Length 4.5 inches (Fig 5, Xo. 11). 

SKh. 582, from Southern Trench. Sq. 17/A', (9), Period II. 

(b) Personal Objects 

This categor}' includes antimon\ rods, hair-dividers, huttfais and combs. 
The perscmal objects of b(.nc arc conhned to Period II and I\'at Sarai Khola 
(Tabic 6). 

The selected specimens are illnstratcd and described below. 

Plate VUB 

1. Complete antimony rod or knitting needle with handle .Size .1 8 inches long, (I'lg. 5, \'o. 12). 

SKh 50, from Trench A, Sq. 17 N, (2;, Period 1\'. 

2. Completely polished antimony rod of circular section with broken point and rolled end. Si/c i 1 inches long (Fig 5 

Xo. 13). ' ’ 

SKh. 433, from 'French A, Sq. 17, L, (5), iXnod IL 

3. (.omplete hair-dividcr of circular section with one sharp and pointed end. Size. 3 I inches long (Fig. 5, \(». 14). 
SKh. 572, from Trench .A, 17/L, (9), Period IT. 

4. Button with two holes, incised circular designs and indented outer edge. Outer dia. 0 7 inch (Fig. 5, Xo. 15). 

SKh. 613, from Trench A, Sq. 17;\\\ (9), Period II. 

5. Button with two holes and mciced circular designs and indented edges on the outer circumfrance Dia 1 inch (Fie 5 

Xo. 16). • V 5* . 

SKh 18, from lest Pit, Sq. 16 \, (6), Period II. 
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6. Fragement of comb with incised circular designs. Width. 1.4 inch. A comb with similar circular incised designs has 
been found at Mohenjodaro and illustrated by Macka} at PI. C. Xo. 15. 

SKh. 315, from Trench A, Sq. 16 P (4), Period II. 

4. SHELL OBJECTS 

Shell was rarely used at Sarai Khola for making personal ornaments like beads, 
bangles and pendants (Table 7). The use of shell started at Sarai Khola in the earliest 
levels of Period II and during this period mostly beads were prepared. One 
example of shell bangle is also present. In Period IV shell was mostly used for 
bangles and bracelets. Pendants and beads were also occasionally made. 


Periods 

Beads 

Bangles 

Pendants 

Total 

Surface 

1 

5 

—. 

12 

IV 

3 

14 

1 

18 

II 

10 

1 

— 

11 

Total: 

20 

20 

1 

41 


Tabic 7. The distribution of shell t)biccts stratigraphic at Sarai Khola. 

Only the selected specimens are described and illustrated as below. 

Plate VA 

13. Shell, long truncated cylindrical circular. {Fig. 4 No. 13). 

SKh. 622, from Trench A, Sq. 18,T, (9), Period II. 

14. Shell, long cylindrical rectangular. (Fig. 4 No. 14). 

SKh. 94, from Trench A, Sq, 17 R, (4), Period II. 

and Plate YHIA 

1. Pendant of Shell. 

SKh, 376, from Trench B, Sq. 18, F, (2), Period I\ . 

2. Fragment of conch shell bangle. 

SKh. 7, from Sq. 14/N, (2), Period IV. 

3. Fragment of shell bangle with triangular section. 

SKh. 625, from Trench A, Sq. 17, V, (9), Period II. 

4. Fragment of a conch shell bracelet. 

SKh. 244, from Trench B, Sq. 18;E, (2), Period IV. 

5. STEATITE OR PASTE OBJECTS 

Steatite or white paste was the most favourite material during Period II for 
making usually circular disc and occasionally cylindrical beads. The use of steatite 
began in the earliest levels of Period II and persisted to the end. The excavations 
yielded 89 beads belonging to Period II and 21 similar beads were collected from 
surface. 
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In Period III, a bracelet of 4<S paste beads of Avhite and light-red colour 
(PI, VB, Ko. 6-53) was found in Grave-60 of the Late Cemetery. 

The selected beads are illustrated and described as below. 

Plate VA 

15. Steatite, \\hite paste, long c\lindncal circular. (Fig. 4 Xo. 15). 

SKh. 573, from Trench A, Sq. 13, U, (9), Period II. 

16. Steatite, \^hite Paste, disc circular (Fig. 4 Xo. 16) 

SKh. 443, from Trench A, Sq. 18 S, (7),Period II. 

17. Steatite, uhite paste, disc circular. 

SKh. 385, From Trench A, Sq. 18 R, (4), Period II 

18. Steatite, white paste, a string of 54 tiny disc circulars. 

.SKh 441, from Trench A, Sq. 18 R, (5), Period II. 

Plate VB 

6-53 Steatite, paste. A bracelet of 48 disc beads of white and pale red colour. 

SKh. 397, from Grave-60, late Cemetery, Period III. 

6. FAIENCE OBJECTS 

Faience was used in the late levels of Period II for making bangles. 
Only five fragments of faience bangles Averc found at Sara! Khola, of which three 
came fnm the last occupational levels of Period II and two from surface. The faience 
bangles are with triangular or circular sections. No specimen is illustrated here. 

7. TERRACOTTA OBJECTS 

Terracotta objects, with the exception of pottery described in Chapter II, 
found at Sarai Khola belong to Period TA (Transitional), II and IV. They include 
(a) personal objects, (b) play objects, (c) figurines (d) tiny pots, (e) dabbers 
and ladles and (f) miscellaneous objects. 

(a) Personal Objects 

Personal objects of terracotta include (i) beads (PI. \ IIIB), and (ii) banitlcs 
(PI. IXA). 

Beads 


Onl) twenty-four terracotta beads were found at .Sarai Khola of which three 
came from Period II, fourteen from Period I\ and se\cn from the surface. Tn 
Period II, terracotta beads occur in the middle and late levels onh (PI. \TIIB, 
No. 1, 2, and 3). 
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The selected beads are illustrated as below. 

Plate VmB 

1. Long truncated bicone circular bead. 

SKh. 509, from Trench A, Sq. 17/X, (7), Period II. 

2. Long truncated barrel circular bead. 

SKh. 83, from Trench A, Sq. 17/R, (4), Period IL 

3. Short truncated pear-shaped circular bead, with incised parallel lines. 

SKh. 289, from Trench B, Sq. 18 E, (4), Period 11. 

4. Long truncated bicone circular bead. 

SKh. 123, from Trench A, Sq. 18/S, (2), Period IV. 

5. Short truncated bicone circular bead ith deep incised line. 

SKh. 259, from Trench B, Sq. 16/J, (2), Period IV. 

6. Pulley-like short bead or ear pendant, with plano-convex sides and concave circular section. 
SKh. 337, from Trench A, Sq. 18;U, (2), Period IV. 

7. Short truncated circular bead with incised vertical and oblique lines in two parallel lines. 
SKh. 349, from Trench B, Sq. 16/1, (1), Period IV. 


B'/figles 

No other object of terracotta was more popular than bangles at Sarai Khola. 
They first occur in the transitional Period lA and persisted throughout Period 11. 
A total number of 383 bangles were found, out of which 2 came from Period lA 
(Transitional), 307 from Period II, 24 from Period IV.' and 50 from the surface. 
Out of the total number, 17 were double or triple-conjoined bangles. All terracotta 
bangles found at Sarai Khola are plain and undecorated. Eighty per cent of the 
bangles are of pale-red and red colour while 20 per cent is represented by grey colour 
bangles, introduced in the mid levels of Period II. In order of appearance, these may 
be classified (a) traingular sectioned, (b) rectangular sectioned, (c) square sectioned, 
(d) circular sectioned and (e) double or triple-conjoined. 

The selected pieces are illustrated and described as below . 


Plate t\.\ 

1. A complete palc-retl terracotta bangle \Mth triangular section. Inner dia. 1.5 inch. 
SKh. 585, from Trench A, Sq. 18 X, (10), Transitional Period lA. 

2. Fragment of red terracotta bangle with triangular section. Inner dia. 1 7 inch. 
SKh. 182, from Southern Trench, Sq. 17yZ, (7), Period II. 

3. A fragment of a red terracotta bangle with square section. Inner dia. 2 inches. 
SKh, 386, from I'rench A, Sq. 18/R, (4), Period II, 

4. Fragment of a grey terracotta bangle with square section. Inner dia. 2.3 inches. 
SKh. 486, from Trench Sq 17 L, (4), Period 11. 
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5. Fragment of a grc\ terracotta bangle with rectangular section. Inner dia. 1 5 inch. 

SKh. 449, from Trench A, Sq, 17 L, (7), Period II. 

6. Fragment of a grey terracotta bangle with circular section. Inner, dia. 2 6 inches 
SKh. 424, from Trench A, Sq. 17 R, (5), Period II. 

7. A fragment of terracotta double conjoined bangle. Inner dia 2,6 inches. 

SKh. 204, from Southern Trench, Sq. 18, V, (4A), Period II. 

8. Fragment of a grey terracotta triple conjoined bangle. Inner dia 2 3 inches. 

SKh. 158, from Southern Trench, Sq. 18'V, (4A), Period 11. 

(b) Play Objects 

Terracotta play objects are essentially chiltlern objects and are, therefore, not 
very well made. They mostly occur in the late levels of Period II and in Period R. 
They include, (i) wheels—which are of two types (a) hubbed wheels which onl\ occur 
in Period II and, (b) hubless which occur in Period I\'; (iij playing disc—usual!) 
made from potsherds and occur in both Period II and I\ ; (iii) tops, (iv) balls or 
sling balls, (v) marbles (Table 8). 


Periods 

Hubbed wheeh 

Hubless vrheels 

Playing discs 

Tops 

Sling Balls 

Marbles 

Total 

IV 

— 

3 

3 

— 

2 

3 

II 

II 

.. 3 

— 

2 

3 

9 

— 

17 

Total: 

3 

3 

5 

3 

11 

3 

28 


Table 8. Shoeing the distribution of tcrractotta pla\ objects at Sarai Khola 
The selected specimens arc described bchm. 


Plate r\B 

1. Hubbed wheel, under fired, with a pIano-con\e\ section. Dia, 2 2 inches 
SKh. 133, from Trench A, Sq. 16^0, (4), Penod II. 

2. Hubless wheel made from potsherd. Dia. 2 inch 
SKh. 82, from Trench A, Sq. 18/R, (I), Period I\. 

3. Cart wheel. Dia. 3.7 inches, Thickness 1.3 inch. 

SKh. 66, from Sq. 16, P, (I,) Period I\ . 

4. Playing Disc, made from potsherd. Dia. 1,7 inch. 

SKh. 145, from Trench A, Sq. 18;\', (4), Period II 

5. Same as at No. 4 above. Dia. 1.6 inch. 

SKh. 321, from Trench .A, Sq. 18 P, (4), f'criod. 

6. Terracotta top. 

SKh. 301, from Trench Sq. 18 P, (4), Period II. 
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7. Same as No. 6 above. 

SKh. 279, from Trench A, Sq. 17/P, (4), Period II. 

■S. Terracotta sling ball, underfired. 

SKh. 166, from Southern Trench Sq. 17 Z, (4), Period II. 

9. Same as Xo. 8 above. 

SKh. 167, from Southern Trench, Sq. 17 Z, (4), Period 11, 

10. Same as Xo. 8 and 9 above. 

SKh. 201, from Southern Trench, Sq, 17 Z, (4A), Period II, 

11. Terracotta marble. 

SKh. 205, from Southern Trench, Sq. 18/Y, (4B), Period II. 

(c) Figurines 

Terracotta tigtirines found at Sarai Khola includes (i) Human Figurines and 
(ii) Animal Figurines. 

(/) //luih In rv^urines 

Nine human hgurines have been found at Sarai Khola. Out of the total number, 
one came from Pciiod lA (Transitional), four from Period II, one from Period IV 
and three from surface. They all represent female hgures. Here the figurines may 
he discussed according to the Periods. 

Period II 

The terracotta female figurines of Period II are typical and characteristic 
of the age. Similar figurines have been found at GumhTh Rehman Dhcri^’, Musa 
KhcF'’ and Jalilpur^V 

'I'hc hgurines of Sarai Khola Period II fall into three main categories. 

{ii) d'his category includes flat seated figurines made in two parts. The lower 
portion below the neck is made from a lump of clay showing legs thrown 
forward, hca\y and broad hip, slim round waist and flat back. The portion 
above neck was moulded separatch and joined with the lower part. Promi¬ 
nently pointed breasts were applied on the lower porti(,n and short pointed arms 
thrown upwards were applied to the sides on the lower portion just beside 
the breasts. I'his l\pe closely re.scmbles d'ype C of Gumla hgurines^**. Only 
two specimens, (PI. XP and PI. XIA, No. 1) ha\e been found at Sarai Khola. 


(/;) This type is perhaps made in one with pinched face, beaked nose and 
applied unproportioned pointed breasts and tine hair-do. The arnvs were 
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also applied on the shoulders. This example, although broken, slums down¬ 
ward inclination of arms. Only one specimen of this t\pe has been found at 
Sarai Khola (PI. XA). 

(r) Seated hgurines with legs spread and arms perhaps folded. Onl\ one broken 
specimen of this type has been found at Sarai Khola (PI. XIA, No. 3). 

(d) This categ(»ry includes hgurines with slim waist and proportional hips and 
applied breasts and separately joined arms, which are folded below the breasts. 
This type occurs in the late Icwels of Period 11. Only one example (PI XIA. 
No. 2) has came from the stratihed layer while other two (Pi. XI-\. \c. 4 and 
5) have been collected from the surface. 

Period I\ 

The terracotta hgurines of Period I\ are represented onl\ two example'' 
(PI. XIB and PI. XIA, Xo. 6). l'he\ are eloborateix made and protuselv ornamented. 
They represents both hollow and solidlr made figurine. 

All the terracotta human hgurines found at Sarai Khola are illustrated and 
described as below. 


Plate X.X 

Categon (bj, made of well~le\jgatecl das. It is dull-red slipped. Hroken below the breast>. 

SKh. 521. from Trench A. Sq. 18'V, (tS), Penod II. 

Plate \B 

Catcgor\ (a), made of \vcll-le\igated da} and is red slipped Proken parth above shoulders and the ni^ht breast 
missing 

SKh. 525, from Trench A, Sq. 17/V, (8), Period H. 

Plate \L\ 

1. Categor)' (a), made of wcll-lc\igatcd day and treated with wa.sb. broken at both sidcs. 

SKh. 642, from Trench A, Sq. 18 U, (8), Period II. 

2. Categor) (d), made of well, levigated elav and rcil slipped. Broken above shoulders and below the hips, \pplied 
breasts and arms also missing, 

SKh. 421, from Trench A, Sq. 17/\V, (4), Period If. 

3. Category (c), made of wdl-lcvigatcd day and red slipped, i.egs, arms and neck broken. 

SKh. 141, from Trench A, Sq. 17/T, (4), f^criod II. 

4. Category (d), made of well-levigated day and red slipped. Phis specimen is unevenly bred. Portions above neck and 
below hip broken and applied breasts are also missing. Here the back of the figurine is shown, 

SKh. 118, from surface, 

5. C:ategor}- (d), made of well-levigated da> and treated with wash. Broken above shoulders and below the hips. 

SKh. from surface. 
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6. Solidly made with w ell-Ieviitated day and is red slipped. Right hand resting on the breast. Partly broken. Typologically, 
It belongs to Period I\. 

SKh. 119. from surface. 

Plate \IB 

Elaborately made \uth well lavigated clay and treated with wash. It is hollow inside. The face is painted with red ochre. 
Arms and below breasts broken. It is finely made with profuse ieweller>’ ornaments, elaborate head-dress and fine 
hair-do. 

SKh. 65, from Sq. 14'Q? (2), Period IV. 

(//) Aunjhi! figunne^ 

Thirty-seven terracotta animal fi^'urincs have been found at Sarai Khola, of 
which 15 came from Period II, 18 from Period l\ and 4 from surface. Since the 
figurines discovered from Period II and IV are different from each other in shape, 
technique and treatment, they are described here according to the periods. 

Period II 

The terracotta animal rigurines occur in the mid-levels and onward in Period 
II. Among 15 animals tigurines of Period II, only live are partly complete or are 
suggestive of some shape. Others are fragments, w hich are not helpful in identifying 
the animals and therefore, are not illustrated here. The hve examples represent 
painted and plain humped bulls (PL XIIA, Xo. 3 and 5), ram (PL XIIA, No. 1), 
dog (PL XXIA, Xo. 2) and possibl} a sheep (PL XIIA, No. 4). 

The selected specimens are illustrated and described as under. 

Plate XUA 

1. I'erracotta ram with horns turned backward and down. Legs and tail broken. The figure is red slipped. 

SKh. 181, from southern Trench, Sq. I8/Z, (6), Period II. 

2. Terracotta dog with legs broken. 

SKh. 168, from Southern Trench, Sq. 17/Z, (4A), Period II. 

3. Terracotta humped bull with horns, legs and tail partly broken. The figure is red slipped and painted in black. 

SKh. 478, from Trench A, Sq. 18, U, (6), Period IE 

4. Terracotta sheep' front face and legs broken. 

SKh. 407, from 'french A, Sq. IH/T, (5), Period IE 

5. Terracotta humped hull with truncated mouth. Horns, front legs and hind portion broken. 

SKh, 454, from J'rench A, Sq. 17 (6), Period IE 

Period I\ 


The remaining; twentx-two terracotta fiuuriiics consist of hS found from Period 
IV and 4 collected from the surface, i'here are 15 humped bulls (PI. XIIB, and 
PI. XniANo. 4, 5 and 6). One ram, (PI. XIILA, Xo. 1) one dog (PI. XIIIA, No. 2) 
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one lion head (PI. XIIIA, Xo. 3) and one horse (PI. XIIIA, Xo. 7). The bulls are 
of special interest. The} are made in \ arious styles. 

(i) hollowed inside and perhaps made in parts and joined togather. 

(//') Solidly made. 

(///) made from pottery. 

The selected specimens are illustrated and described behw. 

Plate XIIB 

Terracotta humped bull with prominent stout horns, truncated mouth, apphed circular bulging eyes and pin-hole 
nostrils and ears. 

SKh. 52, from Trench B, Sq. 18, F, (1), Period l\, 

Plate XIIIA 

L Terracotta ram figurine, legs broken. 

SKh. 9, from Sq. 19;X, (9), Period l\. 

2. Terracotta figurine of a sitting dog, with thick truncated mouth. 

SKh. 164, from Trench A, Sq. 18T, (2), Period I\'. 

3. Front head portion of terracotta lion figurine. 

SKh. 303, from Trench B, Sq. 19/F, (2), Period I\'. 

4. Terracotta humped bull, truncated mouth, applied circular e}cs and applied rope around the neck. Front iegs'partl\ 
broken and hind portion missing. 

SKh. 296, from Trench B, Sq. IS/F, (2), Period I\ . 

5. Terracotta humped bull with applied bulging eyes, under-tired, hmd portion missing 
SKh. 276, from Trench B, Sq. 18/H, (2), Penod IW 

6. Humped bull figunne, made out of pottery, rubbed. 

SKh. 150, from surface. 

7. Terracotta horse figurine with applied saddle. Legs partU broken. 

SKh. 126, from surface. 

(d) Tiny Pots 

Twcnt}-six tiny pots of terracotta were found at Sarai Khola. 17 came from 
Period II, 3 from Period IV.' and 6 were collected from the surface of both the 
mounds A and B. These tiny pots (PI. XIIIB) are all with flat bases and inward tap- 
pering thick sides. Few e.xamples also occur with elaborate neck and rim (PI. XIIIB. 
No. 9). T hese tm\ pots are essentially handmade and were' shaped b\ pressing thumb 
on the cla} balls and further working the final shape. majorit} of specimc'iis are 
red slipped but untreated examples also occur. 

The use of these tiny pots (PI. XIIIB, Xo. 1-5, 8 and 9) is any body's guess. 
But two pots (PI. XIIIB, Xo. 6 and/) were certain!} used for holdimt paints, etc. 
Black substance inside the pots is still pre.servcd. 
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The selected specimen are illustrated and described below. 

Plate XHIB 

1. Circular shaped with flat base and externally red slipped. 

SKh. 520, from Trench A, Sq. 17/T, (8), Period II. 

2. Flat based with slightly inward tappering sides and red slipped on both the surfaces. 
SKh. 581, from Trench A, Sq. 17/W, (9), Period II. 

3. Flat based circular shaped with small cavity. 

SKh. 451, from Trench A, Sq. 17/T, (6), Period II. 

4. Flat based with straight sides, flatened rim, red slip. 

SKh. 513, from Trench A. Sq. 17/\V, (7), Period II. 

5. Same as No. 4 above but with sharp rim. 

SKh, 392, from Trench B, Sq. 18/G, (3), Period II. 

6. Flat based with convex sides and red slip. It contains black substance of paint inside. 
SKh. 446, from Trench, A, Sq. 17/U, (6), Period II. 

7. Same as No. 4 above but under fired and it also contains black substancei nside. 

SKh. 616, from Trench A, Sq. 17/T, (7), Period II. 

8. Same as No. 2 above but bigger in size, under-fired and without surface treatment. 
SKh. 489, from Trench A, Sq. 18/U, (8), Perid II. 

9. Flat based with collared rim and red slip. It is unevenly fired. 

SKh. 512, from Trench A, Sq. 18/Z, (7), Period II. 


(e) Dabbers and Ladles 

Terracotta utility objects like dabbers and ladles have been found at Sarai 
Khola in the late levels of Period II. Only two specimens of each type have been 
found. One from each type is illustrated and described below. 

Plate XIV A 

1. A complete dabber of terracotta with smooth convex base. 

SKh. 77, from Trench A, Sq. 17/R, (3), Period II. 

2. A complete cup-shaped ladle of terracotta \\ith flat base and red slip. 

SKh. 394, from Trench A, Sq. ISjQjiS), Period II. 


8. MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS 


1 he misceilaneous tcri'acotta and stone objects include (i) prismoid objects 
and (ii) rectanguler-leggcd objects. These objects have come from the late levels of 
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Period II and may perhaps be of some religious nature. They arc illustrated and 
described below. 

Plate XIV B 

1. Triangular prism like terracotta object made of well levigated clay and red slipped. It is painted m black on each side 
with circular designs. 

SKh. 404, from Trench B, Sq. 16 H, (3), Perod 11. 

2. Same as at No. 1 above. 

SKh. 404A, from Trench B, Sq. 16iH, (3), Period II. 

Plate XIVC 

1. Fragment of a rectangular-legged terracotta object with flat and plain top and red slip. Its onI\ one leg is preserved. 
SKh. From Southern Trench, Sq. 18 AA, (4B), Period II, 

2. Rectangular four legged pedestal.' of varigated red stone with obliquely drawn incised lines on the top surface. 

SKh. Period II 
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In the following peges, the pottery A' jin the early prehistoric le\els of S;i.rai 
Khola (Periods I &: Ilj has been defined and documented separatelv. Siniilarlv, the 
painted warts and those with meised pottei’s marks constitute separate sections. 
The pottery from the early histo :c..i leveP on top is described at the end ot this 
Chapter, 

INTRODUCTION TO THE POTTERY OF PERIODS I and II OF 

SARAI KHOLAi 

hr 

M. Rafique Mughal, Ph. D. 

Ihe exc.!\ations at Sarai Khola during the winter seasons of IPfiS-Tl tickled 
potter} as.semhlages belonging to Sarai Kh.)la 1, lA (Transition), If and iVk The 
potfei} (-1 Saiai Khola not onh' helps m (letci'mming the chiorioioincal setpience ot 
carious oceupations but also provitlcs ecidence loi' foreign contacts durini; ihe foiuth 
and thiid millennia H.C. 


uitholit*rc'ck,an'^ ‘fv‘ ‘''‘i '’"“"‘u »hi,h ua, c\eu,ilLd d.,«n I., iIr orgin .soil 
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" V’"' ;'V' ‘’'-■’'Sn-- 1 ir material horn the oarlv histoned Iculs loiind m larcr 4 and aboie tiis hein treated sepirateh 

f<.rmv I, h lacrlVt^^^^ I'''*"” f-' Ins ms,tat,on ,o contribute tins ..otton tirlhr^Ks^n. 
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Outstanding features of the pottery of Period I are that it is all handmade, 
that it is slipped with dark-red colour, and that it is burnished on both sides of the 
vessesl or only externally. There are only four principal types of portterv in 
Period I (Tables 9 & 10). The fabric is generally fine but some examples are also 
present in which tempered clay has been used. The body is generally thick and the 
bases .show basket impressions. However, it should be noted that the basket mark¬ 
ings do not occur on the external surface of the vessels like tho.se of Anjira I and II 
(Kalat), Kile Gul Mohammed II-III \^Quetta) and related basket-marked wares 
found recently from Periano Ghundai (Zhob) and Qila Said Tepe (southern 
Afghanistan)^. Although basket impressions occur on the bases and the sui faces are 
treated by burnishing or by the application of mud mixed with sand or grit, there 
is no evidence to show that the handmade wares of Period I were moulded in baskets 
and then surface smoothened. Instead, it sct'ms that either the bowls and vessels 
were made rc.sting on a mat or they were placed on a mat for drying after the}' were 
made"*. The incised lines which are drawn on the edge of the bases are deep and there¬ 
fore were intentionally done. As regards burnishing technique there are several 
examples which provide clues to the treatment of the exterior surface. It seems 
that a red slip was applied and then the surface was rubbed with a dabber or stone so 
as to produce a glossy surface. Under the burnished surface the body shows marks 
of scratching as if it was intended to receive a thin coat of mud before the application 


({from page 34) 

The prehistoric sequence at Sarai Khola in the main Trench A, is represented by layers 4 (top) to 12 (bottom). 
Their grouping is as follows; 

Period II Layers 9 to 4 

Late phase: Layers 5 and 4 
Middle phase: Layers 7 and 6 
Early phase: Layers 9 and 8 

Period I A Layer 10 (transitional but otherwise early part of Period II) 

Period I Layers 12 and 11 

C-14 dates are not yet available. Since the ceramic and non-ceramic materials from Period II provide the strongest 
parallels with several early Harappan sites in the Greater Indus Valley (Pakistan and India), it is reasonable to suggest that 
Period II at Sarai Khola may have begun between 3100 and 3000 B.C. The mature Harappan phase is not represented 
at Sarai Khola. Therefore, it seems likely that Period II continued until the middle of the third millennium B.C. 

Period I at Sarai Khola is thought to represent an occupation of ‘"Neolithic” stage of material development due to 
the presence in it of bone tools, celts and handmade pottery w ith burnished and scratched external surface and mat impres¬ 
sions on the base. The structures in period I were not present. To the present author, however, this technological cri¬ 
terion for the “Neolithic” at Sarai Khola is not very satisfactory. The distribution of stone and bone objects 
(see Tables 1 and 6 in the section on Antiquities) clearly demonstrate that in period I, only one celt was found, whereas 
11 celts are reported in period II. Similarly, among the bone objects, only one awl, one perforator, and two spatulas were 
recovered from period I, as compared to 13 awls, 24 perforators and 18 bone point found in period II. It is only in pot¬ 
tery that a major technological change is reflected between period I and 11. The occurrence of an overwhelming number 
of stone celts and chisels, bone points, awls, perforators etc., in the assemblages of period II which are assignable to the 
early third millennium B.C., should be studied and interpreted in relation to the physical environment peculiar to the 
Taxila valley of the Potwar Plateau which is different from the ecology of the Indus river plain. 

3. The analysis of the ceramic data invalidates the preliminary observ'ation made earlier (Pakistan Archaeology^ No. 7, 
pp. 30-31) that the burnished bowls of Sarai Khola (type I) and other pottery (type X) were related with those from Kalat 
and the Quetta Valley. 

4 . The impressions on the base are quite deep, suggesting that the vessels were most probably made on a mat. The 
bowls may have been moulded inside the baskets, leaving deep impressions on the bottom, and those on the sides were 
smeared or smoothed in the process of burnishing. 1 am indebted to Mr. Richard H. Meadow for drawing my attenuon to 
this feature. 
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of slip and burnishing'. In some cxaples (Sarai Khola pottery upe II), thick coat 
mixed with mud evas applied on the- exterior surface <.'n which .sand was dusted. 
The application of mud <m the surface of vessels strikingly resembles the techniejue 
apparant in Am’-i level lAh These wares also occur in the 4th and early 3rd 
millenium B.C. levels (I and If) 'f Jalilpur in central Panjab evhich was excavated 
by the present author*'. It must be niAcd however tltat these wares with applied 
mud are different fr jm thr .sand slipped, granulated wares cf Anjira. It may 
also be added that basket marked wares of Sarai Khola have no resemblance in 
form or in surface i"eaiment to those of Kiie Gui Mohammed and .Anjira. 

-At Sarai Kh‘ L., basket impressions occu’ ring on the bases only arc reminiscent of 
the Xcolithic pottery of the A'ang-shro horizon in North China and of the Neoli¬ 
thic pottery tff Burzahom in Ka.hmir. In addition to the basket impressions on 
the bases of vessels and bowls (ef. Sarai Khola t\pcs I, II, III and IV), the technique 
of scratching the external su face with straw brush, as on our t\pe V, has parallels 
with Neolithic North Chinese pottery and also with the Burzahom neolithic pottery.' 
There are howe\er local differences in the colour of potter}'. In is also significant 
to n<itc that the earliest levels ot Sarai Khola and Burzahom yielded hone tools and 
ground stone celts which arc also strikingly similar to those associated with A’ang- 


^ (..asal, toinlles d'Amri (Paris, 1964), l 45, No 55. Amri I \, the first occupation on the site, may have begun 

sometime during the first half of the fourth millennium fi because two (.-14 dates available from the later phases IB and 
IC are 2900 and 26/0^^-113 B.C. respectively (on half-hfe of 5730 vears) or 3600 and 3220 B when rc-ad)ustcd with 
AIASC-A corrections proposed recentlv bv' h.K Ralph and II.N Michael (ctds ), Datin'^ rcchtttiiuc^ for iri/iuco/ot^ist 
^Cambridge, Mass., 1971), pp, MS. 

6 Reported hricflv m the present issue of this Journal and also, A\ew Kvidence of the Barlv Ilarappan 

C.uUure from Jahlpur, Pakistan, Archaeolo (New '^ork, in press). \t Jalilpur, thick-tcxtured, hantirnade wares 
having a secondary coating of mud mixed with pntterv bits or itnt on iheir exterior surface, appear first in the earliest occupa¬ 
tion levels assigned to Period I (or Pre-earlv Ilarappan) These wares persist m all levels of Period 11 fhariv Ilarappan) 
m association with the short-necked Kot Dijian and painted white-and-black ‘‘Sothi" wares 1 he earlv 1 larappan '’fSothi" 
wares arc mostlv coneenlrated in tlic cast-central Indus \al!ev, along the (jhag'Jiar-Hakra river and extending into the 
Indian ternrorv of n.^rlhcrn Rajastnan and hast Panjah. 

~ C f. C heng Ic-K'un, Arcl\uol/i</y m (Anna. \ o) 1 (( amliridge, 1959), pp 73-.S6, PI W ill, 1-2, K (,. ( hang, 

!he Ar^hucith”]' of Ancient (Anna. Revised lidn (New llavcn, 196(S), p. 107, and Indian ir> karat o’^y \ Rn it'iv (1960-61), 
p 11, I'l. X\l-\; (l%l-62), IV,'. \c,s 10, 1,1, 17, IS, 21 .ind 22, 1>1 \\XVIII-A, .ind 11 dc I. ■r.i. The Mc-Mliths 
()1 Uitr,nhoni. Kashmir \ \fs\ Prdiislorit ( nili/.i'.i(tn irom fndi.i', "/ '/; ■ hn^ri^.n. !*!:l, I'hi-hal SfHicty 

(Philadelphia, 1942), p 492, I’rr 9 

I he main similannes among the neolithic materials of S,irai Bur/ahom and Vang-sliao aie (;) haininuilc pot- 

terx with haskvi mat im]sessions on the base or imisions on th.e lMctiuI suriaee, (ii) [iroence of celts of elongated irapcAudal, 
rtiangulaf and cylindrical in sh.ij^*, and (m) abundance of bone tools (see scctitm on \nU<piilUT, j> 14 above). 
1 lie notable diPcrcnees are in then materials euliure and rclaiive ehronoiogv Both red and grev wares ” i h iiaskct impres¬ 
sions are associaicd with the Ming-AMo Neolithic assemblages \t Bur/ahom uul at other nine contenporaiv sites in the 
Jhelum river vallcv, H'i'han AJiatnt ^ } Rc:i' (1962-63), p, 9), the iuskef or mat marked potferv is m istlv gnv though 
mived With red poiici} Bur at Sarai Khola 1, onlv the red burnished potterv has been touncl. \t (he nevviv 
discovered site of [hang, heated west of Saiai Khola, the carls strata conicmporarv with Sarai Khola i, contain 
red burnished potter) '1 he pit dwellings of Bur/ahom ivpe do not exist at SjMi Khola. ( bron- logieallv, the Bur/ahom 
and Sarai K hf/Ia ntolithiv levels do not seem to be pr^eiscb eontemporarv with each iither 4 he neolithic fVriod 1 at 
Sarai K^'ol.i stTatigraphicalb. pre-datvs the earlv Harippan hon/on (Pi^iod 11) startng sriniefiine rusir th.* end of the fourth 
millennium ]> ( hut, at Bin/...mm, among eight ( -14 clateo, six tali m the third millennium B(,, wfun »v,uliustexl with 
M\S( \ eorieeliops as g.ven heiov' (on half-liK -f 37 49 } eai s) 
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shao horizon of the Neolithic period. Such close affinity in artifactual remains in 
three areas found mixed with other materials strongly suggests southward penetra¬ 
tion of Northern Chinese and Central Asian cultural influences during the Neolithic 
period (prior to the beginning of the third millennium B.C.). It follows that the 
Burzahom Neolithic complex can not be considered an isolated phen* menon <'f what 
has been called the “Northern Neolithic”.* In Pakistan, pottery A\ith basket im¬ 
pressions on the ba.se only as found at Sarai Khola, has not yet been found in Neo¬ 
lithic context elsewhere although bone implements are reported from Gumla in the 
Gomal Valley, a fact suggesting a common technological base and possible stylistic 
source, if not a common function of the bone tools. Further exploration in northern 
regions of Pakistan and Kashmir may yield more evidence of cultiu'al contacts between 
the peoples of North China and South Asia baf)re the Bronze Age. 

The handmade and red burnished wares are mostly concentrated in Peiiod I 
and the “transitional” Period lA. With the beginning of Period II, the number of 
sherds of this ware is drastically reduced, with only two t}y)es I and IV persisting up 
to the middle levels of Period II (Tables 9 and 10.)’ It should be stressed that wheel- 
throwm pottery is completely absent in Period I. It was in the “transitional” Period lA, 
that wheel-thrown pottery made its appearance (Tables 9 and 10). Among twelve 
new pottery forms wFich appear in Period lA, eleven are wheel-thrown and only 
one type, VI, consisting of small unburnished bow ls, is handmade. The other hand- 


(from page 36) 


C—14 dates 

Lab. No. 

With AIASCA corrections 

707 -f 103 B.C. 

(TF—10 ) 

800 B.C. 

1543±108 B.C. 

(TF-15 ) 

1720—1760 B.C. 

1825±100 B.C:. 

(TF—129) 

2120—2140 B.C. 

1850^128 B.C. 

(TF-13 ) 

2160 B.C. 

2025^350 B.C. 

(TF—14 ) 

2340—2460 B.C. 

21001115 B.C. 

(TF—127) 

2550 B.C:. 

22251115 B.C. 

(TF-123) 

265a-2780 B.C. 

2375^ 120 B.C. 

(TF-T28) 

2920—2940 B.C. 


Two C“14 dates (TF— 10 and 15) sujtgest that the neolithic occjpation persisted during the second and first mil¬ 
lennia. On the other hand, the Vang-shao Neolithic culture may have appeared first in the Nuclear Area of northern Honan 
around 6000 B.C.. and continued until the end of the fourth millennium B.C,, while extending towards C'entral Shansi and 
eastern Kansu, where it is assigned to the early second millemium B.( . (K.C. Chang, op. ctt., ‘Prehistoric Archaeology in 
C.hina: 1920-60\ Arctic Anthropology^ \'ol 1(2), l‘.63, pp. 42-44 and 59; and ‘Arcfacologv of Ancient Chma\ .SViemT, 
Vol. 162 (3853), 1%8, p. 521). 

C.onsidermg the differences in their dates and to some extent in the material culture, such as the firing of potter\' and 
construction of dwellings, between Sarai khola and Burzahom neolithic levels, it would appear that these two settlements 
reprtsent two separate extensions from one long cultural tradition of Vang-shao Neolithic culture of China; an early 
expansion as revealed at Sarai Khola and elsewhere in the Taxila \ alley, and the second but later, towards Burzahom in the 
Jhclum \illjv. Th*’ relationship between these sites appears to be generic rather than direct. While the Burzahom Ne^ 
ii h c settlement remained in the ‘refuge area', bv passim: the Bronze \gc, the settlement at Sarai Khola was fully taken within 
the 01 bt of the early Harrappan phase of cultural development. 

8. It IS a typologxal r.iihcr than cultural divFion, the origin of which is supposed to be from Western Asia as suggested 
by B.K. Thapar, ‘Neol.thic Problem m India’, in Misra and .M.S. Mate (edts.), hiJtjn Prehistory: 1964 (Poona, 1965), 
pp. 87-89; and criticism bv GecTire I'. Hales, ‘Recent Trends m the Pre and Protohistoric Archaeology of South Asia’, 
Proceedings of the American Philosophual Soitety (Philadelphia, 1966). \ ol. 110(2), p. 132. 

9. d'his corrects the earlier obsen ations based on the preliminary suidy of pottery (in Pakistan . irchaeolo^^w No. 7, pp. 29 
and 30) that handmade wares “occur only in Period I", and “.'stratigraphically, Period II overlaps the wares of Period V\ 
The quantitative analysis by percentage (Table 10) demi nitrates an abrupt change between the ceramics of Period I and II. 
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made Avares occurring in the ‘transitional” level are strictl}' those which continue from 
Period I. The “transitional” Period lA hearlds a major change in material culture 
at Sarai Khola because most of the characteristic wares of Period II appear rather 
abruptly at this stage. For example, the short-necked Kot Dijian wares with plain 
exterior fSarai Khola pottery t\-pe IX), and those with series of horizontal grooves 
(tv'pe VII), the flanged vessels (tA'pe VIII), and their lids (t\pe XIII) appeared first 
in Period lA and become the most popular wares of Period II. These wares are 
distributed over many early Harappan sites of the Punjab, Sind and even northern 
Baluchistan.^'* This change in ceramics also coincides with the appearance of a 
variety <;f objects including female and animle figurines, metal objects, beads <Tcar- 
nelian, lapis lazuli, agate, and tciracotta bracelets. There is no doubt that a major 
cultural change took place at this time and a culture emerged which was to set its 
own pattern throughout the Indus River Valley during the third millennium B.C. 
The established contacts A\ith Xorth China were replaced by thtise with South¬ 
western Asia. 


All the neA\ pottery foims which emerged in the “transitional” level and in 
Period II are wheel-thrown with the exception of \essels grouped under Sara’ 
Khola pottery types V and VI. The h; ndmade pottery type V represents globular 
vessels with out-cur\ ed rim and caiinated neck. .A thin coat of line mud is occas- 
sionally applied on the scratched ,urface but the surface is nsit treated with .slip or by 
burnishing. In form, howexer, this type is ickiUical to the handmade red burnished 
vessels ( t tx'pe I which are abundant in Peiiod I. Sarai Khola pottery type \I 
represents small handmade and unburnished bowls or cups which occur in small 
numbers. Although new handmade wares do appear in lA and II, these are not 
burnished at all. 1 his feature is in .shaip c( ntrast to the whole potterx assemblage 
of Peiiod I which is all burnished and treatmed with deep-red .slip. There is also 
a diflcrence between the cla\s used in making the handmade wares characteristic of 
Peiiod I and II. d'he handmacic pottery of Period I is thick and coarse in fabric 
and f.equently tempered, while in PaiT d II, the wheel-thrown xessels are generally 
made of fine and well lexigated clay and tempi.ling of dav is exteremlv rare. It has 
already been stated ab. ve, that the handmade wares of Period I which continue in 
Period II mosth' (/ccur in the esuK levels of Period If. Among the four principal 
t\pes, only two persist up to the middle lewis of Peiiod II while the lest di.sappear sud- 


10 Fully discu.sMd and surtunarized by the present author in, The Early Harappan Perwd ,n the Greater Indus Valley 
imd Northern Baluchistan B.C.), 1970. Department of Anthropology, University of Penn.sylvania, Ph.D. 

inesis, pp. 117-124 and I able 4. New evidence from the excavations at Gumla, Jalilpur, Siswal and Mitathal, and fresh 
explorations in northern Baluchistan have further confirmed the parallels pointed out above. 
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denly. In the upper levels of Period II, only one type (Sarai Khola pottery type I) 
occurs in negligible numbers (Tables 9 and 10). 

An ov erwhelming number of wares belonging to Period II at Sarai Khola are 
made on the fast wheel. They are large vessels of thick texture and small bowls of 
thin fabric with delicate sides. Most of the pottery is of red ware, made (>f well- 
levigated clay and well fired. The most popular decoration stems of red slip. The 
flanged ves.stls and a few other types are decorated in chocolate or black colour on 
buff slip. The painted designs in black-and-white on red also occur. The use of 
white paint in combination with black recalls the painted potter) tradition of Gumla 
Period II, the “Sothi” wares (jf Kalibangan-I and of East Panjab, Jalilpur and the 
material from the surface of several sites located along the dired up Ghaggar-Hakra 
river in the central Panjab and also recorded recently from the Zhob and Loralai 
valleys of northern Baluchistan.^^ The geographical extent of certain pottery ves¬ 
sels belonging to Period II embraces the Greater Indus Valley in both Pakistan and 
India and northern and central Baluchistan. The most extensivelv distributed pot¬ 
tery types consist of the Kot Dijian wares with short neck and globular body (Sarai 
Khcda pottery type IX and its five sub-types IXA to IXE), those with grooved exterior 
(type VII), flanged vessels (tv'pe VIII) and their lids (type XIII). The same very 
area was later on dominated by the mature phase of the Harappan culture. Else- 
W'here, a detailed analysis of the early cultural assemblages as available from Kot 
Diji, Kalibangan-I and of other related or contemporary cultural materials of the 
Greater Indus Valley have strongly suggested that chronologically, as well as in terms 
of cultural continuity and development, these assemblages togather represent an 
Early Harappan phase of the Harappan (or Indus) Civ ilization which may have begun 
in the Indus valley during the last quarter of the fourth millennium B.C.^^ In the 
following pages, in which the pottery types of Sarai Khola are defined and illusti'a- 
ted, it will be clear that the Period II is contemporary with the settlements so far 
discovered in the Greater Indus Valley which fall between 3200 to 2500 B.C. 
There are, htivvever, some stylistic differences of local nature among the decoi-ative 
designs painted on pottery, but similarities in form and painted designs among these 


11. The examples are found at Gumla, A.H. Dam, ‘Excavations in the Gomal Valley’, Jwofwr FaXw/aw, Xo. 5 
(Peshavsar, 1970-71), I'l^. 17, Nos. 103 and 109; IM. 77, Nos. 11-15; at Kalibangan, Indian Archaeology: A Review (1961-62), 
p. 42; (1962-63), p. 20; at Mitathal and Siswal, Suraj Hhan, ‘Excavations at Mitathal (Hissar) 1968’, Journal of the Haryana 
Studies (Kurukshetra, 1969), p, 7 ff, ‘The sequence and spread of Prehistoric Cultures in the Upper Sarasvati Basin’, 
Proceedings of the S\mposium held at the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay, 1972 (in press); Siswal; A‘ 
Pre-Harappan site in Dnshadvati Valley’, Puratuttva, No. 5 (New Delhi, 1972), pp. 44-46; and at Jalilpur, M. Ratique 
Mughal, ‘New pAidence of the Early Harappan Culture from Jalilpur, Pakistan', Archaeology (New York, in press) and in 
this Journal. An abundance of potter)' typical of the early Harappan sites of the Indus Valley has also been recorded in 
Baluchistan recently by the present author, 

I 2. As defined by M.R. Mughal, op. cit., 1970. 
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sites of the euily H.'.tappan period are \er_\ strikinu as well as signiticant toi mans 
a e'ultural and chronological consideration. 

The wh(de pi)ttery collectiim from the early levels belonging to Periods I 
and II could be grouped into 17 main tv pes and 11 sub-types on the basis of a set of 
attributes distinctive of each group. I'he following definiti(in of the main groups 
of Sarai Ivhola pottery, is based on four principal attributes considered togather; 
(i) vessel form or shape, (ii) manufacturing technique, (iii) fabric and, (i\) surface 
treatment or decoratii/n. A smJl group of pottery which did not fit into any ot 
the principal pottery types are treated separate!v. 

THE SARAI KHOLA POTTERY TYPES OP THE 
EARLY PERIODS I and II 

I’j 

M. Rafique Mughal, Ph D 

The typoh.gical frequencw of oceiuience of potteiv of Periods I, L\ and II as 
shown in Tables 9 and 10 is based on the potterv assemblage recoeered from Trench A 
m the area where uniform e\ca\ations were carried out fnm op to bottom. It 
includes the pottery tnmi oui Squares 17 and bS S,T,L',V,\\’ and X. But while illus¬ 
trating and desciibing each t\pe. similar pottei\ tepes fo m other squares and tren¬ 
ches are also included. 

The ;re are en'y tour piinoip.d potUry t'pes (1, II, HI and I\’j which occur in 
Period 1, while eight new p.atterc t\pes(VI, \T,r, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII and XTII) and 
four sub-t\pes (k'H 'v, ATIIA, IXC and IXD) WLVV intn^lucc'd in ihc 'Miansitii nal" 
Pcn<td TA. In l\*i(d TI, an thcr ii\c n w tvpvs (V, MV, X\\ 

X\ I and X\ II) fiiMhcr acidcd t(' the l p’>tfrr\ asscniMagc. In addiln n, 
SIX suh-t^p.. (\ IIB, TXA, TXB, IXE, XIA vnd XIIIA) of rhe t\pcs intrijduccd in 
lA arc rcv'ogniscd in irf j* !c\cls (Viihlc 9) 

Pottery Type I: Handmade and Red Burnished \ essels (I'le 6, X<) 1-S) 

This t\pcs includes fragments <1 nct'kv e’nd rims of medium si/e \ess('Is. 
I he complete shapes of thexe \essc‘!s could be not asee: tinned hieuase no full p.ofdes 
were found. I he fragments appeal* to be hrndmade with an in\aj*iahl\ thick hod\ 
and uneven surface hearing finger-marks. The ware is fired to a light-icd or pale 
colour. Necks show carlnations (m the inner side where the\ j<Hn with the lower 
bodv, and iims flare out. CTaraetea istieallv, examples of this t\pe arc buinished ex- 
teanalh below the neck and inteinally on the rim. 1 he ela\ u^ed to make vessels ot 
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Table 9 .—Frequency of Sarai Khola pottery types according to numbers in Trench ‘A’ (Total Sample: 1356 sherds) 
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Ta''!e lO. -Sarai K.hola, Trench A: Frequency of each pottery type by pcrccntajje 
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tliis t)"pe is generally well levigated except in the case of two examples for which clay 
tempered with small particles of stones was used. 

A few examples of this type are distinguished by splayed-out and dented rims 
<Fig- 6, No. 6). One of the pots shows soot marks on the rim and it may be that 
vessels of this t}'pe were used for cooking. 

Pottery Type II: Handmade Ware with Applique Surface (Fig. 7, No. 9-14; 
Fig. 8, No. 15-16 and PI. XVIA, 6) 

Pottery t}-pe II includes handmade vessels of red ware with thick fabric and 
ijiternally caiinated neck. No complete forms were found, but from numerous frag¬ 
ments It seems that vessels of this type were carinated near the base and had disc 
.bases with basket impression (Fig. 8, No. 15 & 16). The ware is characterised by 
red burnishing on the inner surface of the rim and externally on the neck and shoulder 
of the vessel. The primary distinguishing feature of tjpe II is an external surface 
covered below the shoulder by thick coat of mud mixed with small particles of stone 
or by fine-grained sand resembling the wares found at Amri and contemporary 
Amrian sites in .southwestern Sind.^^ The internal surface of the vessels is rough 
and uneven and many examples show incisions made with brush or straw. 

Pottery Type III: Burnished Vases with Everted Rim (Fig. 8, No. 17-24) 

Vessels of this type are small, cxternallv burnished, handmade, and of medium 
thickness. The burnishing shows varying shades of light-red to deep-red colour 
which stands out in contrast to the colour of fabric which is fired to a light-red or 
pale-red colour. Rims, short and out-turned, are burnished on the inner sides only. 
The internal surfaces for these small vases are uneven and in some cases .show rou[;h 
incised lines made with a straw brush. No complete vessels of this tepe AAere found 
but from the fragments, they appear to have been carinated near the base. The bot¬ 
tom of the bases probably bore basket impressions as in the ca.se of type I and II 
described above. 

Pottery Type IV: Red Burnished Bowds (Fig. 9, No. 25-29; PI. X\ A, 1-2, 
XVB, XVIA, 2) 

The pottery t}'pc IV represents handmade bowls of red ware with flaring sides 
and burnished on both the external and internal surfaces (PI. XVA, 1&2). Bases are 
generally flat and distinguished by basket impressions (PI. X\ B), whose outer edges 

13. Fouilks d'Amri. (1964), No. 55. Examples of identical surface treatment and shape come from Period I and II at 
JablpuT, 
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are indented with deep incisions. In some cases, howe\er, only the edges are inented 
and the base is plain without basket impression (PI. XVIA, 2). Very few bases are with¬ 
out indenting. Bowls of large and small size occur together showing bright-red 
surface because of burnishing. Rims arc generally plain but in one case, a rim is 
groined intcrnall} near the lip (Fig. 9, No. 28). The clay used in manufacturing the 
red burnished bowls of type I\ is generally fine, although, in some case, it is coarser 
because of tempering material mixed in the clay. As in the case of type I, examples 
of this type I\ continue in greatly reduced percentages into period II (Table 10). 
Sub-Type IVA: Carinated Burni.shcd Bowls (Fig. 9, No. 30) 

This sub-type represents handmade bowls of red ware with nearly straight 
sides and with a carination near the base. The ware is burnished on the external sur¬ 
face onl\. The inner surface shows straw marks. Only one sherd of this type was 
found from the Southern Trench. 


Bases of Burnished Vessels (Fig. 10, No. 31-36; PI. XVIA, 1-2, 4-5) 

A large number of vessel bases having basket impressions were found in the 
levels assigned to Period. I. They show sudden decrease in the percentage of their 
occurrence from the beginning of Period II (level 9), corresponding to the similar reduc¬ 
tion of handmade and burnished wares of types I, II, III and IV (Table 10). Some 
ses, with portions of bod} of the \essels still intact, show' burnishing on the external 
surface only. The interior of these vessels is not smooth and bears traces of straw 
marks, as m the case of vessels of t}'pes I, II and III. Some fragments having basket 
imp-essions on their bases and indenting on their edges arc burnished on beth sides 
as in t e case of the bowls of pottery type IV. Moreo\-er, the thickness of the bases 
varies like that of pottery types I to IV. The fabric of some examples is coarse while 
othjs are made of finely lc^ igatcd clay. All these bases are handmade like the hand- 
arcs <>f Pc\i(.d I. These characteristics of the numerous bases found in as- 
sociatinn with the four principal npes of wares of Period I indicate that the bases 
were originally part of the pottery vessels grouped into types I to IV. The bases are, 
-re ore, not counted although their frequency of occurrence does not differ from 

that of Saiai Khola pottery n pe^s I to IV. However, some selected bases arc illustra¬ 
ted and described. 


^ • Plain Handmade Globular Vases (Fig. 11 No. 37-41' 

PI-XVIA, 3; and XVIB) 

In Pc. iod II, hanetmadc wares arc rare. These handmade wares have been 
frouped under nv„ ,yp„: V and VI. Otherwise, all nther wares of Period 0 are 

wmeclmadc. 
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In general form, although not in fabric or surface treatment, the vessels of 
’r resemble those of type I. Vessels of type V arc handmade and are charac- 

;; tensed by a dull or pale-red ware, by a gloublar body with a mostly out-curved rim, 
and hy a disc base with basket impressions. The clav is tempered and firing is not 
usuall} uniform. Both internal and external surfaces sometimes show incised or 
. scratch marks perhaps made with a straw brush when the cla> was wet (PI. XVIA, 3). 
In a few cases, the external surface of t\pc \ vessels show' traces of red slip 
(11. X\ IB). The vessels of type V occur exclusively in Peiiod II (Tables 9 and 10). 

Pottery Type VI: Handmade Cups (big. 11, No. 42-45) 

Vessels of pottery type VI make their first appearance in the ‘hransMionaP’ 
leiiod lA. I his type lepresents handmade cups of light-red ware with flat bases, 
gradually incurxing sides and shaip rims. Sometimes, a thin line in black is paii ted 
on both the inner and outer sui faces of the rims of \csscls of this type, while the 
icmaining surface on both the sides is treated with wash. In a tew cases, the cla\ i' 
tempered with grit. 

Pottery Type VU: Grooved Ware (Fig. 12, No. 46-52; Fig. 13, No. 53-66; 
Fig. 14, No. 67-71; PL XVIIA, 1-2; XVIIB, 1-8, 11 and 13) 

Pottery t}'pe VII represents wheclmade vessels of varying sizes which are 
globular or elliptical in shape. Vessels of this type are made of fine clay and fired 
to different shades of red colour. The vessels grouped under this t^-pe have short 
and straight or slightly out-curved rims and flat bases. Their characteristic fea¬ 
tures include the treatment of the external surface and the painted designs. A series 
of thin incised lines are drawn horizontally, covering the external surface of the bod\ 
from the shoulder to just above the base. \\ ith the exception of a few' cases, the 
grooves are carefully drawn and are very regular, producing a coriugatcd pnjfilc. The 
grooving was done after the application of a secondary coat of fine clay as is clearly 
shown by a number of sherds on which the grooved surface has flaked off from the 
body. Generally however, the grooved or ‘scored’ exterior is produced so carefully 
that it seems an integral part of the body of the vessel. In addition, the firing is so 
uniform that the colour of the external grooved surface is not easily distinguishable 
from the colour (xf the body. The grooving was most probahb done wich sharp end 
of tool made of bone, wood, or pottery after the application of a slip ('f red, light- 
red chocolate co!(;ar. In rare cases, howeve-v huff slip was appn..d- 

The characteristic painted design^ this gro.r.cd ware consist ( f simple bands 
around the neck and shimldcr and immedi.:tely alx)\c the basts h rderovg on either 
side the grooved portion of the vessel. A single or double line in black is -.ometime 
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drawn over the gooved surface either just below the neck band (Fig. 12, Xo. 50) 
or on the central part of the vessel (Fig. 12, Xo. 47). The other painted designs 
on the grooved surface of the vessels of pottery type VII are either outlined 
b_\ black bands (or rarely in chocolate colour), or are painted with white 
colour bordered by black. Designs include the pipal leaf (Fig. 12, Xo. 51), 
arrows (Fig. 14, Xo. 67, 68 & PI. XVHB, & 6 & 7), the sun (Fig. 13, Xo. 61 and PI. 
XVriB, 1), four-petalled flower in white bordered by black (Fig. 13, Xo. 65 and PI. 
XVIIB, 3), cro.sses (Fig. 14, Xo. 70 & and PI. XVIIB, 5), circular dots (Fig. 13, Xo. 63) 
and most significantly, horns cither emerging from a tree (Fig. 12, X<y. 48 and PI. XVIIB, 
4) or indepedent of other motifs (Fig. 13, Xo. 62 and PI. XVIIB, 13, shown up side 
d<jwn). These horns most probably belong to a human figure of which only the upper 
part is represented. It is pointed out that the huge curved horns with represcntati(^n 
of a human head and half a body resemble the ‘horned deity’ of the Kot Dijian 
culture found at Kot Diji^'*, of Gumla Periods II and IIP’, and at Hathala^®. 


Type VII grooved pottery starts in the “transitional” level (10) and persists 
throughout Period II, where along with ty'pes IX and X, it was a most popular ware 
(Tables 9 and 10). The other varieties of this nyre arc separately- grouped under 
sub-t}T)es VII A & B which survive only up to the middle levels of Period II. 

Sub-Type VIIA (Fig. 14, Xo. 72-77; PI. X3TIB, 9-10) 

In fabric, .shape, decorative designs, and surface treatment, the vessels of sub- 
tv-pe \ IIA are identical to tho.se of the main type VII. But instead of straight-drawn 
h irizontal j,,ioo\ls, vessels of this sub-type have wavy grooved lines running hori- 
zontallv. In some cases, the wavv lines are very thin and are drawn very clo.se to 
each other. The slip on vessels of VIU varies from red to chocolate in colour. 
Besides the characteristic short vertical lim, some examples show a verv short, everted 
nm. It should be stressed that the vessels of this sv ub-type \TIA bear white’ painted 
band on their .shoulders. Other painting includes a band on the neck in black or 
chiicolate colour. Ves.sels of sub-type \’nA occur only in the early and middle levels 
<» Period II and do not occur in the upper levels, while vessels of the main ty pe VII 
continue throughout Period II (Tables 9 and 10). 


14. 

15. 

16. 


IxA. Khan, ‘Excavations at Kot Diji’, Pakistan Jrchaeoloiry \o. 2 (1965), Fig. 116, 1 . 

v' Pakistan, No. 5 (1970-71). Inside tide cover. 

ma,,, Pi. 65 , ^so. 7. 
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Sub-Type VIIB (Fig. 14, No. 78-81; PI. XVIIB, 12) 

This sub-tj’pe represents combinations of horizontal!}' drawn straight and wa\"}' 
grooved lines on the external surfaces of vessels. In respect of fabric, shape, colour 
and painting, however, \essels of this sub-t}p)e are identical to the main U-pe VII and 
to sub-t}'pe VIIA. The wavy incised lines of this sub-t}'pe occur on the upper part 
of the vessels; below the wavy lines are horizontal sti'aight grooves which are made 
just like those on the exterior of vessels of the main t}"pe VII. Two examples of this 
sub-type are reminiscent of “Reserve slip” ware of Anjira IV*', and of sherds known 
from the early levels of Moenjodaro^*, and from the surface of Periano Ghundai^’'. 
Sub-type VIIB like VIIA, is mostlv confined to the earlv levels of Period TI 
(Tables 9 and 10). 

Pottery Type VIII: Flanged Vessels (Fig. 15, No. 82-84) 

This U'pe represents globular vessels of red ware some of which are large 
enough to have served as storage jars. Vessels of this type have sharp vertical neck, 
flat rims and a prominent ridge or flange below the neck. This flange was probably 
intended to receive a lid (see t}'pe XIII), and is perforated vertically. The flange 
was applied separately on the body after the pot was made. This fact is evident from 
broken pieces which show incised marks on the body of the vessel below the ridge 
(Fig. 15, No. 84). The shape of vessels of this t}'pe, but without flange, resembles 
that of the characteristic Kot Dijian wares of our t\pe IX. Vessels of the main U'pe 
^ III, although plain, are treated on the external surface with buff slip or light-red wash. 
It is only around the neck and in few cases, on the flange itself that a black band is 
painted. Flanged \esscls with painted designs arc olherwisc grouped separate!} 
under VIILV". 

Sub-Type VIIIA: Painted Flamted Vessels (Fig. 15, No. 85-89; Fig. lo; 
PI. XXA, 1-2, 7) 

This sub-t}pe is disringui''hed from its main Upe VUI by the presence of deco¬ 
rative designs painted on the shoulder below the flange. 44tc painting is done mostly 
m black on a butt slip. Designs include groups of hori/.ontal lines between which 

I)c ( arcli, m Pakistan ArLhacol No 2, fig 23, No 17 and V\. IX, 4. 

IkJ.II. Alackd), I'lnthcr I 1 \ oK. (Delhi, 193S), PI XXWIil, 2o. 

Aurt'l Sicin, in Mettjon^ of the Snncy oj No. 37 (Calcutta, Pi2^l}, IM. ^ I, P 69-71 and 

”2; PI. Mil, P.S.W. 37 and P.W.S. ( .15, cf. \V. \. lairs.Tvis, Arihacoho>i,al Sur.eyy in the /hoh iinJ LomLn Didruts. 
ilesl l\thi^!an. (New York, P'59), i'lg. 52, e-f. 

26 lilt flanged ^essels ollit in associatitin v-iih the sh(trt-net.ked Kt)t Ihiian wares at Jaiilpur I.M.R .Mughal, in 
thiS Journal, and intuieohoe,)' (New York, in presb), at Kot Diji, yl\'k;^en . hNo 2, I'lg. 19, No. 6, 
I ig. 15, No. 6 and ntan\ other examples), at Giilma Periods 11, III and 1\ ( / icient Pa’ No. 5, lig 16, No. 9a; 
Pig. 19, .Nos. 149-156 and 106, Pi. <S5, Nos. 1-9, 11-15; and Pi <S6, Nos. 1-6 and 9), m the prc-deteiue lc\ck of Harappa 
( tfidcfit No 3, IVa. 9, No. l6). at the -\inn-related sites of Pai-jo-Kotno and Ra)o-daro (. Inetent fnJia, No 5, l ig 2,1 

and 1 ig. 5, 11), and at sexeral sites in the Zht>h and l.oralai \allc)s recorded during the Mirscy ot 19/2 h\ tlic author 
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scrolls and c<jnccntric circular designs are painted (Fig. 16, No. 90). Ocher desigas 
are the cross (PI. XXIB, 1), T-shaped designs (PI. XXIA, 9), cross hatched rectang¬ 
les (PI. XXIA, 4), and geometric and linear motifs (Pi. XXIA, 11), crossed circles con¬ 
nected with lines below (PI. XXIB, 4), groups of diagonal wavy lines (PI. XXA, 1), and 
fish-scale designs with dots (PI. XX, 7). This sub-type also includes \essels painted 
with two colours, black and red, on a buff slip (PI. XXA, 2 and Fig. 15, Xo. 89). 
Designs on bichromc vessels C(jnsist mainly <ff crossed “dumbics” or double axe 
(Fig. 15, Xo. 89; PI. XXIA, 10 and PI. XXIB, 12)^^ 

Pottery Type IX; Short-XTckcd Kot Dijian Ware (Fig. 17, X9). 91-100; 

PI. XVniA, 1 - 2 ) 

The main tx'pe IX is characterised b\' spherical \csscls ha\ ing bulbous bodies, 
fired to a red colour and provided generally with flat but occasionallv with disc bases. 
One e.xample, however, is carinated near the base (Fig. 17, Xo. 98). Most of these 
are of fine fabric without any tempering material in the chu'. Xecks arc short and 
x'ertical. A black band painted around the neck and another near the ba.se is a 
very c</mm m feature. In .some examples, groups of multiple black lines are painted 
on the shoulder (Fig. 17, Xo. 97). The external surface of the vessel is treated with a 
red or dark-red slip. The main t\-pc IX, and sub-t\p)es 1XL\, IXB and IXC, as dis¬ 
cussed below, constitute a group which is identical to the characteristic .short-necked 
Kot Dijian wares known from the type site of Kot Diji in SincFk Short-necked 
ves.sels of both small and large size occur at Sarai Khola. These Kot Dijian t\pe of 
wares at .Sarai Khola bekmg primarily to Period If, although the main t\"pe and two 
sub-tvpes (IXC and IXD) make their first appearance in the “transitional” Period lA 
in very limited numbers (Tables 9 & 10). 

Sub-Type IXA (Fig. 18, Xo. 101-108; PI. X1X.\) 

The pottc’ t grouped under sub-type IXA difieres from the main tvpe IX in 
the surface treatment only; otherwi.se in form, fabric, and in basic decorative tech¬ 
nique, IXA is identical to the main npe IX. The \essels of IXA were probablv u.sed 
as storage jars (PI. X\TIIB and XIX.\). A wide band in light-red, chocolate or brown 
is painted on the shoulder of the vessel. This band is bordered (m top by a thinner 
black band (i.e., around the neck of the \essel) and \sith single or double black lines 
below. The remaining poition of the exlcsioi surface is either buff slipped or shows 
a very thin coat of sandy mud applied on the surface. In some examples of this sub- 

21. Cf. Gumla Ancient Pakistan^ Xo. 5; PI. 81, 1, PI. 85, 5. 

22. See footnote 10, above. 
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t}-pe, a wide band ot white or buff is painted on the shoulder of the vessel and is 
bordered by a black line below. The lower part of such vessels are red slipped. A 
few signs of graffiti (pre-firing) occur on the shoulder of these vessels (Fig. 18, Kos 101 
and 106). 

Sub-Type IXB (Fig. 19, No. 109-120) 

In the sub-t}'pe IXB are grouped undecorated vessels which are otherwise 
identical in form to the main tcyic IX and its sub-t\pe IXA. Like the mam tvpe, 
this group, too, is characterised by red wares. Howe\ cr, there ai'c some pieces which 
were probably under-fired and therefore, light-grey in colour. Potter’s marks also 
occur on sherds belonging to this sub-type. In same instance, the external surface is 
treated either with a red slip or simply with a wash; most examples, however are 
without an\' surface treatment. Sub-t\y)e IXB, like IXA, is confined to Period II 
(Tables 9 and 10). 

Sub-Type IXC (Fig. 20, No. 121-126; PI. XIXB) 

The wares grouped under sub-t}"pe IXC are characteriesed by a dark-brown 
slip applied on the external surface of the vessel. These vessels have a short neck and 
globular form exactly like that characteristic of the Kot Dijian pottery (PI. XIXB). 
The colour of the fabric is red; a dark-brown slip covers the body externally and 
terminates just above the base. In some cases, the slip is of grey colour, in sharp 
enntrast to the light-red colour of the body of the inner surface. In rare examples, 
a black band was also painted around the neck over dark-grey slip in such a way that 
the colours of the slip and of the painted band are not easily distinguishable. One 
other piece of grey colour was sand-slipped on the external surface. Such sand slipp>- 
mg recalls the techniejue of surface treatment of sub-type IXA described above. 
Appearing first in the “transitional” level (Period lA), vessels of sub-tc'pe IXC persist 
throughout Period II (Table 9). There is no marked elifference between the fre¬ 
quency of IXC waics in the carl\ and late leeels of Period II (Tables 9 and lOj. 

Sub-Type IXI) (Fig. 21, No. 127-1.12) 

This sub-t\ ps. u presen.s a mu i'l number of \cssels which make their appenirance 
m the “t.aiisitional” Period IA and ea-nlimie onI\ up to the middle levels of Period II 
(d'able 9). Vessels are .small, spherical in drape, with flat bases and sharp rims. 
Bodies are red and feated externalh with wash or red slip. Generally, the surface 
umlecorated, although on few examples, a bl.’ck line is painted on the rim. Two 
examples manifest uneven cxteinal surtaces (I' g. -1, No. 127 and 130) Anothei 
^‘■‘t'irnen has rough external surface suggesting .'Ir'.- . nplication of mud to it. (Fig. 21, 
No. 129). 
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Sub-Type IXE (Fig. 22, Xo. 133-140; PL XX-\ 3-6, S-9) 

In the sub-type IXE are included decorated examples which are otherwise 
indcntical to the short-necked Kot Dijian sub-t\pes found at Sarai Khola and grouped 
under tepe IX and its variants. On the wares of sub-tcyre IXE, painting is done with 
black and chocolate colours on a liutl or ivd slip. The designs painted on buff slip 
include, hatched rectangles a:ranged \--ricall\ and separated b\ zigzag lines 
(PI. XXL\, 9), spirals separated by Z—de.signs (PI. XX.-\, 3), loop^withdois (P1.XX.\, 
8), wavy lines bordered bv multiple h'''’'i;':Mpr,d line*'’, and hanijinir waw lines (Fist. 22, 
136). A few exampks are painted with black on a red slip. Di.signs included plant 
motifs (PI. XXA, 4) : nd circular designs. Ciiaffiii marks also occur on this sub-type 
(PL XXL\, 6 and Lig. 22, Xo. 134 and 140).■’ Tiu painr.d Cvs.eis ot sub-tvpc IXE 
persisted throughout Period II at .Saiai Khola, a feature which coincided with the 
pc'pularit} of the painted flanged vessels of \ illA (Tables 9 and 10). 


Pottery Type X: Bowls with Convex Sides and Sharp Rim (Fiu. 23, No. 141- 

152; PL XXB, 1-4; XXC, 1) 

This type ■ , chaiactensed by bowls of icd ware wiih flat bases, conxex prohlcs 
and sharp nms. \ essels are made of fine cl;\\ and panned near the lim on both sides 
With black colour. Varieties of both thick and thin wailed bowls occur and the colour 
of the boch varies fiom red to pale-fed. With regard to surface treattneni, most of 
the bowls are .lipped on the inner suriace wiih a red or dark-red coioui. A few 
e\..mples ha-.e a lighr-pinkish colour slip. \ e .seis uiih bull slip also oeciu'. Bull 
slip !s gcii'.sali} rest, icted to the inner sides ot the \esscis but ma\ occur on the ex- 
letnal sic face as well. The painted designs oii but! siij) ai'e done in blown, chocolate, 
or black colour. The painted deco<-aii n on od and buff slipped Iv v.F u, gcneiall) 
idcmtca! m ndurc. A swas A jurrile! files at-c p,.anted in bi,.ek h . l./. ntally on 
the iniK fd.a of die bowis just bAow th. . im (!>:. X\B, 1-4). (fn the other side of 
the nm, a wide band in black or ■.ccasi, n eh-oFae colon; i-. painted (PI. XXC, 

I). An-ithet notable fe iu:e 4 the bowl gs ■. u|-ae! uin’, . r\ |.e \aie th' nonted designs 
ai ih^ b, iiwin fill de igns cons, ,i of ■ ng,.' douhi, e ...le wlfuli .ue si-niettmcs 
boidewd widi L.op^ (if, XXB, f). Crunpa iiiv, lUed ei cul.o dedgns .w , Iso found 
but on buff slipped bowls onl_\ (PI. XXB, 2). Bird (PI XXB, 3) ; nd cocuiar motifs 
(1 1. XXB, i) occur on the innci' ■•ides (F both buff and led slipped bowi.s On bowls 
of Luge si/c, 1 single band (in.read of the more I'.peal muldple p...ajiel lines) is 
painted on both the inner and outer si'Je^ of ibe lim 


onie «kL'A' sh.iraeteT,st,e- Kni I )„un «,.rcs f.nina .il K.,t 1 )i|i arc painted 

dark hrr >in '' ' .Sarai ^l’''la. hovic'- er, m addition to a simple band, elaborate disiens in bti. , elioenlatc and 

dark-bro-.in arc painted on ,i red or bull slip I he same is the east at tniniM m IVriod.s II and 111 
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Bowls of t^-pe X appear first in the “transitional” Period lA and reach their 
greatest frequency in the early levels of Period II (Table 9 and 10). Although con¬ 
tinuing to represent the largest proportion of the assemblege, they decrease in fre¬ 
quency in the last levels of Period II. 

Pottery Type XI: Carinated Bowls (Fig. 24, No. 153-162; PI. XXB, 5-11, 13) 

This t}-pe represents disc-based bowls of red ware, carinated above the base. 
The sides of these bowls taper inwai'd slightly and terminate in a sharp rim. They 
are generally treated with a red slip on both sides, although in some cases, slip occurs 
only on the outer smTace. There are a few examples which are buff slipped or 
treated on the outer surface with a wash. This variety of buff slipped bowls is 
generally painted with black decoration, consisting of a simple band applied on both 
the inner and outer sides of the rim. Red slipped bowls, however, are painted in 
black with single or double lines running horizontally on the external surface and 
occupied with wa\y" lines and loops. On the same buff slipped bowls, zones of geo¬ 
metric motifs are painted in black and separated by groups of varitcal lines. Other 
motifs include vertically drawn white lines bordered by black oncs.^'* 

Sub-Type XIA (Fig. 24, No. 163-165; PI. XXB, 12; XXC, 2) 

This sub-t}p)e represents thick textured bowls of large size with conca\'e sides, 
ring bases, and flattened or rounded rims. Such ^'essels are carinated near the base 
(like the main t}p)e XI) and fired to red or light-red colour. They are red slipped on 
both the external and inner surfaces. Black bands are painted on the rim and on car- 
ination above the base. Decorated examples of this sub-tjtye are few when com¬ 
pared to the main tj-pe XL There are onl} three examples which show parallel 
horizontal lines in black on red slip or groups of wa\y lines bordering cToss-hatched 
leaf designs in black on a buff ground. 

Pottery Type XII: Pans or Dishes with Flat Bases and Flaring Sides (Fig. 25, 
No. 166-170) 


This distinctively shaped Uye includes flat bottomed pans or dishes with 
flared-out profile and rounded or flattened rims. Red or pale-red paste is generally 
U-eated on both sides with wash. A few examples of this tepe, however, are red slip¬ 
ped internalF or on both sides. Decoration consists of a black band painted on both 

24. This white slip is comparable with the painted sherds found <u iXro.no Ghundai and Sur Jangal in northern Baluch¬ 
istan ,an(l also at Gumla. 
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sides and on top of the rim. Two examples are incised with rope or string designs 
below the lim (Fig. 25, Nos. 167 and 170). This type makes its first appearance in 
the “transitionar’ Period lA and persists throughout Period II (Tables 9 and 10). 

Pottery Type XIII. Plain Knobbed Lids (Fig. 26, Xo. 171-174) 

This type is characterised by knobbed lids with sides turning downward at 
right angles to the top. The ware is pale-red and is treated on both sides with wash 
or merely with buff slip. Some examples are red slipped on the external surface. 
These lids were most probably intended to cover flanged vessels of npes \ III and 
\ IILA described above. There is no stratigraphic difference in the occurrence of 
flanged vessels and lids (Table 9 and 10)'h 

Sub-Type XniA: Painted Knobbed Lids (Fig. 26, Xo. 175-178) 

This sub-type differs from that of the main type in having a distinctive red 
slip and painted black lines on the outer surface. The knob in the middle of such 
lids is painted black. Potter’s marks also occurs on such lids (Fig. 26, 175). 
There is only one example from Sarai Khola of a lid w ithout a knob (Fig. 26, Xo. 176). 

Pottery Type XIV: ''Offering Stands” (Fig. 27, Xo. 179-182) 

There are tw<j varieties of "offering stands” (dish or bowl joined to a stand): 
A\ tall stands with cyclindrical stem and wide hollowed base, and low, squat 
stands. Both the varieties occur together, making their appearance in laver (9) and 
continuing throughout Period II (Tables 9 and 10). The low squat stands arc few'cr 
in number, occurring only half as frequently as the tall variety. 

The ‘‘offering stands” are made of red, pale-red, or light-red fabric, which some¬ 
times is unevenly fired. Stands are generally undecorated, although pedestal ha.ses of 
the tall variety 'A’ arc sometimes painted on the outer edge below* the stem with 
black lines on a distinctive red slip. The surface below* the dish on squat stands 
also bears a prominent ridge (Fig. 27, Xo. 182). 

Sub-Type XIVA (Fig. 27, No. 183-187) 

The dishes and bowls of the tall and squat offering .stands have been grouped into 
sub-t}*pe XIV A. The upper parts of squat offering stands are wide and deep dishes 
or bowls with red slip on the inner surface (Fig. 27, Xo. 179). The dishes of the tall 


25. Both the types VIII and VIIIA 
Oumla and Jalilpur. 


occur togather on the sites contemporary with .Sarai Khola II, namely 


Kot Diji, 
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variety ‘A’ are shallow and flat with out-flaring rims. In most cases, the latter 
are red slipped on the inner side and on the external surface of the rim. Black lines 
or bands were sometimes painted externally on the red slip. It should be noted that 
incised designs in the middle of the dishes, a feature found on other sites, do not occur 
at Sarai Khola in any level. Instead, painted designs consisting of concentric circles 
and wavy lines occassionally occur in the middle of the dish. 

Pottery Type XV; Plates or Dishes (Fig. 28, No. 188, 189) 

Only a few examples of plates and bowls were found. These are mostly plain 
and unslipped and the thickness of the ware varies. They occur mostly in the late 
levels of Period II (Tables 9 and 10). They are fired to a pale-red or light-red colour 
and arc treated with a simple wash. A few examples also occur which bear a black 
band on the rim. (Fig. 28, No. 188). 

Pottery Type XVI: Narrow-Mouthed Vessels (Fig. 28, No. 190-192) 

Very few examples of this type Were found. They occur only in the early levels 
of Period II (Tables 9 and 10). Vessels of this type have a very narrow mouth and 
spherical body. The outer surface in all cases is treated with a bright-red slip which 
covers a body fired to a light-red or pale-red colour. 

Pottery Type XVII: Ridged or Cordoned Ware (Fig. 28, No. 193-195) 

This type represents large vessels of light-red ware, fine clay, and medium 
thickness. Complete vessels of this type were not found. Single or double ridges, 
probably occurring in the middle part of the body of vessels, run horizontally on the 
external surface. Sherds of this type occur in negligible quantities in the middle 
levels of Period II (Tables 9 and 10). The outer surface is red or buff slipped and 
wide black lines running parallel to each <Jther occur on the body and on the ridge. 

Miscellaneous Pottery (Fig. 28, No. 196-204) 

Among the pottery assemblage of Sarai Khola, the “transitional” Period lA and 
the subsequent Period II, contained quite a number of potsherds which because of 
their form and surface ti'calmcnt, could not be placed in the types classified above. 
These types are described separately. 
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Fig. 17: Sarai Kh(il,<. • ' '-sni Dijian ^\art', type IX 
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Fig. 25: Sarai*Khola, Pans^or dishes with flat bases and flaring sides, t)pc XII 
































THE CATALOGUE OF POTTERY FROM SARAI KHOLA 
(Periods I, lA and II) 

b 

Muhammad Abdul Halim 

Pottery Type I 
Fig 6 

1. Fragment of red ware, red slipped and burnished on the inner side of the rim and on external surface of the vessej 
below the neck. The external surface of the neck shows signs of peeling or trimming with sharp instrument when 
the clay was wet. 

SKh. Sq. 18, W, layer (II), Period I. 

2. Fragment of red ware, red slipped and burnished on the inner side of the rim and external surface below the neck 
as No. I above. The neck is made thick where it joins with the body of the vessel. 

SKh. Sq. 18'V, layer (10), Period lA (Transitional). 

3. ITagment of red ware vessel of large size, surface burnished to dark-red colour on the inner side of rim and exter¬ 
nally below the neck. There are marks of soot on the nm (PI, XVIA, No, 7). 

SKh. Sq. 17 W, layer (10), Period IA (Transitional). 

4. Fragment of pale-red burnished ware of thick and coarse fabric. The clay is tempered with small pieces of stone. 
There is slip on the external surface but the inner side of rim is red slipped and burnished. There are signs to 
indicate that side clay was peeled oft' from the neck with a sharp instrument. 

SKh. Sq. 18 V , la\er (10), Period I A. 

5. A thick piece of red ware, red burnished on inner side of the rim and externally below the neck 
SKh. Sq. 17;\V, la>er (9), Period II. 

6. Fragment of red ware, coarse fabric with splayed-out nm basing dented edge. The inner surface of the rim and 
external surface below the neck are burnished red, 

SKh. Sq. 17,'V, layer (9)> Period II. 

7. A piece of red ware, stone tempered and bumsihed to dark-red colour on the inner surface of the rim while the outer 
surface of the nm is treated with dark red slip. The nm has uneven surface, probably made with fingers. 

SKh. Sq. 18 L’, layer (8), Period II. 

8. A fragment of a red ware, burnished to dark red colour on the inner side of the rim and externalh below the neck. 
SKh. Sq. 18/W, la>er (II), Period I. 
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Pottery T\ne II 

Fig. 7 

9. A place of handmade vessel of red narc with dark red burnishing on both the external and inner surface of the rim 
and on the exterior surface of neck and shoulder. The external surface below the shoulder is coated with mud 
mixed \^ith small particles of stone (Pi. W'lA, \o, 6). 

SKh. Sq. 17; \\ layer (12), Period I. 

10. Fragment of handmade \esse} of red ware with aple red burnishing on the internal surface of the nm and externalU 
on the neck and shoulder. The external of the \essel below the shoulder is thinly coated with sand mixed mud 
SKh. Sq. 17'V, layer (11), Period I. 

11. A piece ot handmade vessel of red vsare with pale-red burnishing on the external surface of the rim and neck. Iht 
external surface of the vessel is also coated with mud mixed with small stone pieces. 

SKh. Sq. 18 AV, layer (II), Period I. 

12. fragment of handmade vessel of red ware, deep red bumishingb on the internal surface of the rim. Externally, it 
is burnished on the nm and shoulder. Below' the shoulder, mud mixed with small stones is applied. The internal 
surface shows incised marks probably of a straw bursh. 

SKh. Sq. 18'V, layer (10), Period lA. 

13. Fragment of thick-te.xturcd and handmade vessel of red ware burnished to deep-red colour on the rim internally 
The external surface before the neck is coated with mud mixed with fine grained sand. 

SKh. Sq. 18;T, layer (12), Period I. 

14. Fragment of thick textured and handmade vessel of red ware, pale-red burnishing on internal surface of the nm 
and externally on the neck and shoulder. The internal surface shows incised marks of a straw brush. 

SKh. Sq. 18/W, layer (10), Period lA. 

Fi& 8 

E*'. fragment of medium textured and handmade \cssel of red ware with disc base. The external surface is coated with 
thick layer of mud mixed with small particles of stone. The internal surface shows incised marks of straw. 

SKh. Southern Trench Sq. 17;Z, Id\er (12), Period I. 

16. Fragment of medium textured and handmade \cssel of red ware having basket markcs on the base which has dented 
edge. Above the base, the exterior surface is coated with a thin laver of mud mixed with fine grained sand. 

SKh. Sq. I8/X, layer (10), Period lA. 

Pottcrv III 

Fig 8 

17. fragment of handmade red ware of medium thickness with deep red burnishing on the external surface. Ihc 
internal surface shows incised lines of straw bursh. It has a cannation near the base. 

SKh. Sq. 18/X, layer (12), Period I. 

18. fragment with basket impression on the Hat base of medium thickness, handmade, and of red ware with deep red 
burnishing on the external surface. The internal surface is uneven and shows rough incised lines. 

SKh. Sq. 17/X, layer (II), Period I. 

19. Fragment of handmade red ware with red bumsihing on the internal surface of the nm and externally below the 
neck. 

SKh. Sq. 18;\, layer (10), Period lA. 

20. fragment of handmade red ware with dark-red burnishing on flu. i: > of the nm and on the external sur¬ 
face below the neck. The inner surface is uneven and ^hoW', i > lnics of straw brush. 

SKh. Sq. 18/X, layer (lO), Pend lA. 
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21. Fragment of handmade red ware and with dark-red burnishing on the inner surface of the rim and pale-red burnishing 
on the external surface below the neck. The inner surface of the vessel in uneven and shows finger marks, 

SKh. Sq. 17/V, layer (6), Period II. 

22. Fragment of a handmade red burnished ware with flat base. In shape and surface treatment it is similar to No. 17 
above. 

SKh. Southern Trench, Sq. 17/2, layer (13), Period I. 

23. Similar to No. 21 above. 

SKh. Sq. 18/W, layer (11), Period I. 

24. Fragment of medium textured handmade red ware with dark-red burnishing on the internal surface of the rim and 
on the external surface below the neck. The inner surface is uneven and shows rough incised lines of straw bursh, 
SKh. Sq. 18/\V, layer (11), Period I. 

Pottery Type IV 

Fig. 9 

25. A large sized handmade bowls of red ware with flaring sides and basket impressions on the base which has indented 
edge. It is burnished in deep-red colour on both the internal and external surfaces (PI. XVA, No. 2 and PI. XVB). 
SKh. Northern Trench, Sq. 18/A, layer (20), Period I. 

26. A small sized handmade bowl of red ware with flaring sides and flat base with indented edge. It is burnished in 
deep-red colour on both the sides (PI. XVA, No. 1). 

SKh. Northern Trench, Sq. 18/A, layer (20), Period I, 

27. A small sized handmade bowl of pale-red ware with flaring sides and basket impression on flat and indented base. 
It is burnished in deep-red colour on both the inner and outer surface. 

SKh. Southern Trench, Sq. 16/Z, layer (12), Period I. 

28. Fragment of handmade bowl of red ware with burnishing on both the internal and external surface. On the inner 
surface, incised rough parallel lines occur. 

SKh. Sq. 17, V, layer (10,) Period lA. 

29. Fragment of handmade bowl of red ware with flaring sides and having flat and indented base without basket impres¬ 
sions. Its both sides are burnished in deep-red colour. 

SKh. Sq. 17; V, layer (11), Period I. 

30. Fragment of handmade bowl of red ware with almost straight sides and carination near the base. The external sur¬ 
face of the bowl is burnished. The internal surface shows incisions of straw. It represents sub-type IVA. 

SKh. Southern Trench, Sq. 16, Z, layer (11), Period 1. 

Bases of Burnished Vessels 

Fig. 10 

31. Disc base of handmade and red ware with burnishing on both the inner and outer surfaces. There are signs of bas¬ 
ket impressions at the base with outer edge indented. The inner surface from where the burnishing is chipped oft, 
shows that the original surface had straw marks or it was scratched before applying a thin layer of fine mud on 
which burnishing was done. This fragment belongs to Sarai Khola pottery type IV (PI. XV I A, No. 4). 

SKh. Sq. 17/T, layer (12), Period 1. 

32. Flat base, handmade and red burnished ware with indented edge. The fragment is burnished on both the internal 
and external surface. It is assignable to Sarai Khola poiterj' type IV (PI. XV lA, No. 2). 

SKh. Sq. 18/U, layer (11), Period 1. 
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j 3. Flat base of handmade red ware \\ith basket impressions. The external surace above the base has thin coat of mad 
mixed with gnt. The fragment belongs to Sarai Khola pottery t>pe II (PI. XVIA, Xo. 1). 
bKh. Sq. 17. \V, layer (11) Period I. 

o4. Base fragment of handmade and red burnished ware with basket marks at the bottom. The external surface abo\e 
the base is burnished \^hlIe the internal surtace is plain showing straw marks. This fragment probablv belong' 
to Sarai Khola pottery type III. 

SKh. (A.18 X, la>er (9), Period II. 

.^5, Base-fragment ot evenh-tired and handmade red ware with basket impressions. On the outer surface abo'c ih*^ 
base, a thin coat ol mud mixed with small parucles of stone is supplied. This piece belongs to Sarai Khola pot¬ 
ter)- type II (PI. XVIA Xo. 5). 

SKh. Sq. 17,,X, layer (10), Period lA. 

36. Base-fragment of unevenly-fired, thick textured, handmade red burnished ware with indented edge of the base which 
has basket impressions. It is burnished on both the sides. It belongs to Sarai Khola pottery type IV. 

SKh. Sq, 17;\V, layer (10), Period lA. 

Pottery Type \ 

F'ig. II 

37. hragment of handmade ware, dull-red in colour with globular body and out-curved rim. The clay is tempered with 
grit and une\enly fired. Externally, the \esscl is applied with dull-red slip (PI. XVIB). 

SKh. Sq. 17, V, layer (9), Period II. 

a8. Fragment of handmade ware, dull-red in colour with glabular body and slightly out-curved rim. The clay is tempe¬ 
red with grit and unevenly fired. The inner and outer surface shows incised marks of straw-. There arc soot marks 
on the body and the nm. 

SKh. Sq. 18/X, layer (8), Period II. 

.'9. Fragment of handmade ware, palc-rcd in colour and externally treated with light-red wash. The clay is tempered 
with grit. Incised straw marks occur on both the internal and external surface (Pi. XVIA, Xo. 3). 

SKh. Sq. 17/X, layer (8), Period II. 

40. A handmade dull-red ware showing globular body and short our-cruved nm. 4'he clay is tempered with grit and 
firing IS not uniform. It is cxicmally treated with light-red slip which runs o\cr the nm on the inner side. 

SKh. Sq. 17/P ,layer (5), Period II. 

41. 1 lat base of handmade vessel, dull-red ware and with mat impressions. The clay is tempered and body not fired 
c\enly. A light-red slip is applied externally. The inner surface shows deep incised marks of straw. 

SKh. Sq. 17/X, layer (6), Period II. 

Pdttcrx I \j>t \ I 

I ig. II 

42. l-ragmcnt of a handmade tup of light-red v,are with flat hast. It is treated with wash on botli the sides over which 
a thin line is painted in hlaek on both the inner and outer ctlgc of the rim. 

SKh. Sq. 17/L, layer (10), Period I A. 

43. Same as Xo. 42 abo\c, but unpainted. 

SKh. Sq, 17/\\, layer (8), Period II. 

44. fragment of a flat based handmade cup of light red ware, trealed with w.ish initrnallv and evtemallj. 

•SKh. Sq. Iff S, later (S), Period 11. 

45. Same as Xo. 44 but unpamted. 

SKh. Sq 17/F, layer (6), Period II. 
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Pottery Type MI 
Fig. iz 

46. Globular grooved vessel of red ware, fine fabric, medium texture, short vertical neck, with flat base and red slipped 
externally. Black bands are painted on the neck and near the base (PI. XVIA, No. 1). 

SKh. Sq. 17/Z, layer (10), Period lA. 

47. Globular vessel of red ware with grooved exterior, fine fabric, treated with light-red slip externally and painted in 
black consisting of single band on the neck and near the base and double bands in the middle of the body (PI. XVIIA, 
No. 2). 

SKh. Sq. 17, R, layer (5), Period II. 

48. Fragment of grooved vessel of red ware of globular in shape, fine fabric, medium texture, short vertical neck, rounded 
rim and slipped with bright-red colour externally which runs over the rim and inner surface of the neck. The 
painted design consists of black band on the neck and tree w ith horns motif on the body below the shoulder (PI. XVIB, 
No. 4). 

SKh. Sq. 17/T, layer (9), Period II. 

49. Fragment of grooved vessel of light-red ware, fine fabric, medium thickness, short neck and treated with pale-red 
slip on the external surface. A band is painted in chocolate colour on the neck. It has post-firing graffiti marks on 
the shoulder and rim. 

SKh. Sq. 18/ \V, layer (7), Period II. 

50. Fragment of grooved vessel of red-ware, fine fabric and medium texture. The exterior surface is treated with red 
slip on which wide bands are painted in black on the rim, neck and shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 17/U, layer (7), Period II. 

51. Fragment of a globular and grooved vessel of red ware, wuth short vertical neck, of medium texture, externally applied 
with red slip and band painted in black on the neck and near the base. On the shoulder a pipal leaf design is also 
painted in black. 

SKh. Southern Trench, Sq. 16/Z, layer (4B), Period II. 

52. Fragment of grooved vessel of pale-red ware, thin texture and slipped externally with dark brown-colour which 
runs runs over the rim. It is painted in black. 

SKh. Sq. 18/\V, layer (9). Period II. 

Fig- 13 

53. Fragment of grooved vessel of pale-red ware, medium texture and slipped externally with dark-brown colour which 
runs on the rim and internal surface of the neck. Black bands are painted on the neck and rim. 

SKh. Sq. 18/T, layer (9), Period II. 

54. Fragment of grooved vessel of red w are, medium texture, externally treated with buff slip and internally with red on 
the neck. Bands are painted in black on the neck and below the shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 18/T, layer (9), Period II. 

55. Fragment of grooved vessel of pale-red ware, medium texture and treated with red slip externally and internally on 
the neck. 

SKh. Sq. 17/T, layer (6), Period II. 

56. Fragment of grooved vessel of red ware, fine fabric, thm body, externally treated with bright-red slip which runs over 
the rim to the internal surface of the neck. Simple band is painted in black on the neck and shoulder. 

SKh. Trench B, 19/F, layer (4), Period II. 

57. Fragment of grooved vessel of pale-red ware, treated with red slip on the external surface. 

SKh. Sq, 18/W, layer (4), Period II. 
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58. Same as No. 55 above but slipped with pale-reJ colour on the external surface and a painted black band on 
the neck. 

SKh. Sq. 18/V, layer (4), Period II. 

59. Same as No. 56 above but treated with buff slip. 

SKh. Sq. 18;Q_.layer (4), Period II. 

60. Same a^ No. 53 above but treated with red slip on the external surface. 

SKh. Sq. 18/\V, layer (4), Period il. 

61. Fragment of a g^oo^ed vessel of red ware of fine fabric, medium texture, red slipped and painted in black with sun 
motif. (PI. XMIB, No. 1). 

SKh. Sq 18;layer (9j, Period II. 

62. Same as No. 61 above but with different painted design. (PI. XVIIB, Xo. 13). 

SKh. Sq. 18/\V, layer (9), Period II. 

63. Fragment of groo\cd vessel of red ware of hne fabric. Thin texture, brighi-red slipped and painted m black on but! 
ground with circular designs. 

SKh. Sq. 17/\V, layer ( 8 ), Period II. 

64. A Fragment of grooved vessel with black painting showing a horn? (PI. IIB, Xo. 2). 

SKh. Sq. 18/W, layer ( 6 ), Period II. 

65. Fragment of grooved vessel of red ware, red slipped and painted m black on red and mtillcd with cream colour. 
The design shows a star or four-petallcd flower (Pi. X\ I IB, Xo. 3). 

SKh. Sq. 18, \V, layer ( 6 ), Period II. 

66 . .Same as Xo. 57 above but is of dull ware and unevenly bred. 

SKh. Sq. 18/\V, layer (4), Period II. 


Fig. 14 

67. Fragment of grooved vessel of red-vvare, having fine fabric, thin liody and slipped with bright-red colour over which 
painting is done m black with arrow designs. 

SKh. Sq. 17/\V, layer ( 6 ), Period H. 

68 . Same as Xo. 67 above. 

SKh. Southern "JVench Sq 18,'/, la>er ( 6 j, Period 11. 

69. Fragment of a grooved vessel of red ware, red slip and painted in black with halls (PI. X\ HH, .Xo. 8 ). 
vSKh. 18/V, layer ( 6 ), Period II. 

70. Fragment of a greoved vessel of red ware, red slipped and painted in l>lock with cross and parallel bands below 
(PL XXVIIB, Xo. 8 ). 

SKh Sq. 18 A', laver ( 6 ), Period II. 

70. Fragment of a grooved vessel of red ware, red slipped and painted in black with cross and parallel bands below 
(PI. X\IIB, Xo. 5). 

SKh. Sq. 18/V, layer (4), Period II. 

71. Fragment of a grooved vessel of red ware, thick texture, red slipped and painted in black with white infilling. 
SKh. Sq. 17'R, laver (5), Period 11. 
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Sub-type V 1 L\ 

Fig. 14 

72. Fragment of red ware with wavy grooves, fine fabric, thin bodies and teatetl \Mth red slip externally. 

SKh. Sq. 17/U, layer (10), Period lA. 

73. Fragment of red ware, wavy grooved exterior, fine fabric, think body with short neck and treated with bright-red 
slip below the shoulder. The painting is done in black on the rim and with pinkish-buff colour on the shoulder. 
SKh. Sq. 18/T, layer ( 0 ), Period 11. 

74. Fragment of red ware, wavy grooved exterior, fine fabric, thin body, having almost vertical neck and treated with 
bright-red slip below the shoulder. A band is painted in chocolate colour on the neck w hich runs over the rim while 
another band in black is painted on the shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 18/U, layer (9), Period II. 

75. Fragment of light-red ware having grooves on the external surface of thin body and treated with dark-brown slip 
(PI. XVIIB, i\o. 10). 

SKh. Sq. 18/\V, layer (9), Period II. 

76. Fragment of light-red ware, with wavy grooved surface, thin body, treated externally with dull-red slip and painted 
in black on the neck with a band (PI. XVIIB, No. 9). 

SKh. Sq. 18/Z, layer ( 8 ), Period II. 

77. Similar to No. 76 above but of medium texture having slightly everted rim and treated with red slip externally and 
internally on the rim. Bands are painted in black on buff slip on the neck and shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 18/X, layer ( 8 ), Period II. 

Sub-type VilB 
Fig. 14 

78. Fragment of red ware, w ith wavy grooved exterior, medium texture and red slipped externally. A black band is 
painted where the W'avy grooves begin (PI. XVIIB, No. 12), 

SKh. Sq. 18/V, layer (9), Period II. 

79. Fragment of red ware with w^avy^ grooves, thick body, treated externally with bright-red slip and internally with wash 
only. 

SKh. Sq. 18/U, la>er (9), Period II. 

80. Fragment of red ware with wavy grooves, about vertical neck, rounded rim, treated externally with red slip and 
painted in black with bands on the neck and below the shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 17/X, layer (7), Period II. 

81. Fragment of red ware, with wavy and straight grooves, fine fabric, medium texture, externally treated with red slip 
on which black bands arc painted above and below the shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 17/X, layer (7), Period IL 

Fvittrr; l ypc \ III 

Fig- 15 

82. Fragment of globular vessel of red ware with short veritcal neck. It has a vertically perforated flange below tlte neck. 
It is treated with light-red wash externally and a black band is painted over the neck and rim. 

SKh. Sq. 17/X, layer (10), Period lA. 

83. Fragment of a large size globular vessel of red ware with sharp vertical run and a prominent flange on the shoulder. 
The flange is vertically perforated. I'he vessel is treated with light-red wash and has painted black band over the lip 
of the rim. 

SKh. Southern Trench, Sq. 18/Z, laver ( 8 ), Period IL 
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84. Fra^ent of a large size globular vessel of red ware with short venical neck and flat nm. It has a prominent flange 
on the shoulder. It has a painted black band o\er the neck and flange. 

SKh, Sq. 18 S, layer (8), Period II. 

Sub-type 

Fig 15 

85. Fragment of a small globular ve:>sel of red ware with short \ertical neck and perforated flange on the shoulder. 
Externally, the vessel is treated with buff slip on which painting is done in black colour. The designs consist of hori¬ 
zontally drawn bands, lines, dots and scrolls (PI. XXA, No. /). 

SKh. Sq 17 V, layer (9), Period II. 

86 Fragment of a large flanged \essel of red ware, extemalK treated with buff slip and painted in black. I'he mam 
designs consist of diagonal!} drawn wa\y bands (Pl. XX\ , No 1). 

SKh Sq. 18 T, la\er (9), Period II. 

87. small flanged globular vessel of red ware with disc base and short vertical nm. Externally, the vessel is treated 
with littht-red slip and painted in black below the flange. The painted designs consist of horizontally drawn scrolls 
SKh. Sq. 18 7, layer (7), Period II. 

88. Fragment of large flanged vessel of dull-red ware, globular m shape and with shon vertical neck and flat nm. It i'' 
treated externally with buff wash and is painted in black with a wide band covering the neck, flange and shoulder. 
SKh. .Sq. 18, T, layer (6), Period II. 

89. Fragment of a large globular and flanged vessel of red ware with short vcrticl neck and flat nm. It is treated on the 
external surface with buff slip over which it is painted in black and red (Pl. XX,\, No. 2), 

SKh. Sq 18, layer (5), Period II. 

Fig 16 

90. Fragment of a flanged vessel of dull-red ware. It is globular in shape and has short vertical neck and flat nm. 
Externally,It is treated with buff slip and painted with black colour. The painted designs consist of horizxmtall) 
drawn parallel lines and concentric circles on the shoulder while the remainder of the body below the shoulder is 
painted in black. 

SKh. Sq. 18 R, layer (5), Period II. 


Pottery Type IX 

Fig, 17 

91. Fragment of red ware with vertical neck, fine fabnc, medium texture, slipped with deep-red colour externally and 
inside the neck. It is painted on the neck m black with a simple hand 
.SKh. Sq. 18, X, laver (10), Period lA. 

92 f ragment of red ware with vertical straight neck, fine fabric, thin texture, externally red slipped and painted m black 
with a band on the neck. 

SKh. Sq 18 T, la}er (9), Period II. 

93. Fragment of red ware with vertically straight and short neck, fine fabnc, thin texture, externally red slipped 
and painted in black with band on the neck 

SKh Sq. 18 U, laver (9), Period II. 

94 . Same as at No, 92 above. 

SKh. Sq. 18 X, layer (9), Penod IE 

95 . Fragment of a short-necked vessel of dark-red ware, fine fabric, externally slipped with dark-red colour A band 
in black runs on the neck and its flattened rim. 

SKh. Sq 18 T, layer (9), Period 11 
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96- As at No. 95 above as regards colour, fabric and slip but it is painted in black on the neck and near the base. 

SKh. Sq. 18/T, layer (9), Period II. 

97. A complete vessel of red ware, spherical in shape with short neck and disc base. It is made of fine and well levigated 
clay, has medium thickness and slipped on the external surface with dark red colour which also runs over the rim 
and inside the neck. Black bands are painted on neck and near the base, while horizontally drawn multiple lines 
are painted on the shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 17/T, layer (8), Period II. 

98. Similar to No. 97 above but with flat base and slightly carinated above the base 
SKh. Sq. 17/U, layer (8), Period II. 

99. A complete spherical vessel with short neck, flat base and fired to red colour. It is made of fine clay and treated 
with deep-red slip externally. The painting consists of bands on the neck and near the base in black. On the shoulder, 
boat design is painted in balck (PI. XVIII A, No. 2). 

SKh. Sq. 17/S, layer (8), Period II. 

100. Complete short-necked vessel with flat base and spherical in shape. It is of red ware and treated on the external 
surface with bright-red slip on w'hich black bands are painted on the neck and near the base (PI. XVIIIA, No. 1). 
SKh. Sq. 18/S, layer (8), Period II. 

Sub-type IX.\ 

Fig. i8 

101. Fragment of a storage jar of red ware with short vertical neck, made of fine clay, has medium texture and is well fired. 
On the exterior surface below the shoulder, a coat of fine mud is applied. A wide red band is painted on the shoulder 
which runs over the rim to the inner side of the neck. A black band is painted outside the rim and two horizontal 
bands run on the shoulder. The shoulder bears a potter’s mark, incised before firing the vessel. 

SKh. Sq. 18/T, layer (9), Period II. 

102. Fragment of a jar of red ware w ith short neck, flattened rim, made of fine clay, having medium thickness, externally 
red slipped and black bands painted on the rim and shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 18/T, layer (9), Period II. 

103. Fragment of a short-necked vessel of red ware, flattened rim, made of fine clay and a coat of fine mud is applied on 
the exterior surface below the shoulder over buff slip. On the external surface, a pale-red band is painted on the 
shoulder and neck which runs over the nm. Black bands are also painted on the rim and shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 18/U, layer (7), Period II. 

104. Fragment of a short-necked vessct of red ware, fine fabric and red slipped. A pinkish-buff band is painted on the 
shoulder bordered by black band on the neck and a thin black line on the shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 18/X, layer (9), Period II. 

015. Fragment of a short-nccked ^esscl of red ware with flattened rim. The surface below the shoulder is coated w’lth 
fine mud. On the shoulder, a thick band is painted m light-brown which runs over the rim and also on the interior 
of neck. Black bands arc painted externally on the nm and shoulder. 

SKh. Sq 18;S, layer (8), Period II. 

106. Fragment of a short necked \essel of light-red ware w ith flattened rim and buft' slipped. .\ coat of fine mud is applied 
on the body bclow' the shoulder. On the shoulder and neck, bright-red band is painted w^hich runs over the rim to 
the internal surface of the neck. Black bands are painted on the nm and shoulder. potter’s mark occurs on the 
shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 17/V, layer (5), Period II. 
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107. A complete jar of reJ \^a^e s\ith bhort \crtical neck, Hat base, flattened rim, and appbcauon of fine mud on the ex¬ 
ternal surface below the shoulder. On the shoulder and neck, a wide band is painted with bght-red colour which 
runs over the rim. Black bands are pamted on the rim and shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 18/S, layer (8), Penod II. 

108. A complete storage jar of red ware, large in size with flat base, short vertical neck,flattened nm and fine mud apphed 
on the external surface below the shoulder. On the shoulder and neck a wide band in light-red colour is painted 
over which black band;5 are painted on the neck and i>houlder (PI. XIXA). 

SKh. Sq. 18;\V, layer (8), Period II. 


Sul)-typu IXi^ 

Fig 19 

109. Fragment ot short-necked \essel of dull-red ware with flattened rim and thick texture. 

SKh. Sq. IS'S, layer (7), Period II. 

'10, Fragment of a short-nccked vessel of dull red ware with rounded nm and without any surface treatment. 

SKh. Southern Trench Sq. IS/Z, la>cr (9), Period II. 

111. Fragment of a short ^c^t^cal necked vessel of red ware, thick texture, flattened nm and applied externally with light- 

red slip which runs o\cr the rim to the inner surface of the neck. Externally, a black band is painted on the neck. 

The vessel bear a potter’s mark on the shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 17/T, la\er (6), Period II. 

112. Fragment of short vertical necked vessel of dull-red ware with rounded nm and without surface treatment. 

SKh. Sq. IS'T, layer (4), Period II. 

113. Similar to Xol. Ill above but without any surface treatment. 

SKh. Sq. 17/W, layer (4), Period II. 

114. Fragment of short vertical necked vessel of red ware with red slip apphed on the external surface. 
sKh. Sq. 17/V, laver (7), Period II. 

115. Similar to Xo. 112 above but apphed with red slip on the external surface which runs over the nm to the inner 

surface of the neck. On the shoulder of the vessel is a potter's mark, incised before firing. 

SKh. Sq. laver (5), Period IL 

116. ITagment of a short-necked vessel of light-red ware with flattened nm and treated with mud wash externally. "Iherc 
IS a potter's mark on the shoulder of the vessel. 

SKh. Sq. 18 alyer (8), Period II. 

117. fragment of short necked vessel of red ware treated with wash and having pre-flnng incised potter’s mark on the 
shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 18 \V, layer (7), Period IE 

118. I ragment of short, vertical necked vessel of red ware treated externally with mud wash ami having an incised potters 
mark on the shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 18;X, layer (4). Period II. 

119. fragment ot a short, vertical necked vessel of red ware, applied externally with light-red slip and having potter s 
mark on the shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 18/V, layer (6), Period II. 

120. ITagment of short vertical necked vessel of red ware, externally red slipped and painted in black with bands on the 
nm and shoulder. The vessel bears potter’s mark on the shoulder. So far as surface treatment of this vessel is 
concerned, it belongs to type IXA, 

SKh. Sq. 18/T, alver (9), Period II. 
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Fig. 20 

121. Upper part of a short-necked vessel of light-red ware, fine fabric, sharp rim, thin body and ^vith dark-grey slip on 
the external surface which runs over the rim. 

SKh. Southern Trench, Sq. 18/Y, layer (9), Period II. 

122. Same as No. 121 above but with a black band on the rim. 

SKh. Sq. 18/Y, layer (9), Period II. 

123. Upper part of a red ware vessel with short and vertical neck, having fine fabric, medium texture and slipped both 
externally and internally on the neck with dark-grey colour. A wide black band is painted externally on the shoulder 
and neck which runs over the rim internally. 

SKh. Sq. 18/T, layer (9), Period II. 

124. Fragment of a vessel of light-red ware with short and vertical neck, rounded nm, rough body and treated with mud 
wash over the shoulder and neck. Below the shoulder, dark-grey slip is applied on the rough surface. A black 
band is painted on the rim. 

SKh. Sq. 17/\V, layer (9), Period II. 

125. Fragment of light-red ware with short vertical rim, thin texture, externally treated with dark-grey slip and painted 
in black with a band on the neck which runs over the rim. 

SKh. Sq. 17/T, layer (7), Period II. 

126. A complete vessel with short and vertical neck, flat base, fired to red colour and dark-grey slip applied all over the 
body which terminates just above the base (PI. XIXB). 

SKh. Sq. 18/T, layer (9), Period II. 


Suh-typc' IXJ) 

Fig. 21 

127. Part of a small globular vase of red ^^a^e, red slipped externally with traces of mud aplication over the lower half of 
the body. A black band is painted on the rim. 

SKh. Sq. 17/T, layer (7), Period II. 

128. Same as Xo. 127 above but without application of mud on the external surface. 

SKh. Sq. 17/\V, layer (7), Period 11. 

129. Fragment of a spherical vase of red ware, sharp rounded rim and treated externally with red slip. Below tlie shoulder, 
mud is applied on external surface of the vase like those of type IX_\. It is also painted in black with band on the 
rim. 

SKh. Sq. 18/X, layer (6), Period II. 

130. Complete short necked spherical vase of red ware, flat base. It is without any surface treatment but is painted in 
black Vi ith bands on the neck and shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. I8/V, layer (7), Period II. 

131. Fragment of a short necked spherical \ase of red ware \suh light-red slip applied on the external surface, 

SKh. Sq. 17/V, layer (7), Period II. 

132. complete \ase of red ware with short neck and fiat base. lAtcmally, bright-red slip is applied on which black 
band is painted on the neck. 

SKh. Southern Trench, Sq. 18/Z, iayr (6), Period II. 
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Fig 22 

133. Fragment of a vessel of red ware with short neck, fine fabric and thin body. It is painted with chocolate colour on 
buff slip with \ertically arranged hatched rectangles and separated by zigzag lines (PI. XXA, 9). 

SKh. Sq. 17, T, layer (9), Period II. 

134. Fragment of red ware with short and vertical neck, red slipped externally and painted in black with band on neck, 
A graffiti mark also occurs on the shoulder. 

SKh. Sq, 18 V, alyer (5), Period II. 

135. Fragment of a short, \crtical necked vesi^el of red ware, medium texture, red slipped externally and painted in 
black with a band on the neck and plant design on the shoulder. (PI. XXA, 4). 

SKh. Sq. 17 Q^, layer (5), Period II. 

136. Fragment of a red ware with short vertical neck, flattened nm and applied externally with buff slip. It is painted in 
black with band on the neck and hanging wa\\ lines on the shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 17/Y, layer (6), Period 11. 

137. A fragment of light-red ware with short and vertical neck, flattened rim and externally buff slipped. It is painted in 
black on buff with spirals separated by V/ design (PI. \X-\, No. 3). 

SKh. Sq. 18, X, layer (8), Period II. 

138. Fragment of light-red ware, fine fabric and thin bod\. It is painted in black on buff with hatched rectangles and 
'T’ designs (PI. XXA, No. 5). 

SKh. Sq. 18/T, layer (9), Period II. 

139. Fragment of .short, vertical necked vessel of red ware, rounded nm, medium texture, red slipped externally and painted 
in black with horizontal parallel lines, vertical loops and dots (PI. XXA, 8). 

SKh. Sq. 17/U, layer (6), Period II. 

140. Fragment of short, vertical necked vessel of red ware, medium exture, red slipped externally and painted in black 
with a wide band on neck and a horn on the shoulder. 4'hc potter’s mark is on the shoulder (PI. XXA, No. 6). 
SKh Sq, 18 W', layer (4), Period II. 

Pottery 1 y I ( \ 

-23 

141. Fragment of a flat based howl of red ware, red slipped on both the sides A senes of a parallel lines are painted hon- 
zontalK on the inner side just below the nm and a band on the external surface in black colour. 

SKh. Sq. 18, T, layer (9), Period II. 

142. Fragment of a red ware bowl of fine ciav. It is treated on the inner surface with pinkish buff slip. The painted 
decoration are similar to \o 141 above 

SKh Sq. 18, \V, layer (9), Period II. 

143. J.ower part of a bowl of red ware with flat base. On the inner side of the bottom, circular traingular designs are 
painted in black. It is treated with light-red slip on the internal surface and externally with wash 

SKh. Sq 18/\V, laver (9), Period II. 

144. Fragment of a red ware bowl, fine fabric and slipped on both the sides with brown colour. A series of parallel lines 
arc painted on the inner side below the rim and a thick band occurs on the external surface which is carried over the 
rim. A circle with wavy loops is painted on the inner bottom m black colour (Pi. XXB, No. 4). 

SKh. Sq. 17 U, layer (8), Period II. 

145. Base fragment of a red ware bowl, fine fabric, with red slip applied on the inner side on which cireiilar designs with 
wavy loops are painted in black at the bottom, 

SKh, Sq, 17 U, laver (8), Period IF 
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146. Fragment of a red ware bowl with pinkish bufif slip on the inner surface and simple wash externally. A series of 
parallel horizontal lines are painted in black on the inner surface below the rim and a band is painted on the outer 
surface which is carried over the rim. On the side, a bird motif is also painted (PI. XXB, No. 3). 

SKh. Sq, 18/S, layer (8), Period II. 

147. Complete bow l of fine red ware with bufif slip on the internal surface and wash on the external surface. It is pain¬ 
ted in chocolate colour representing group of parallel lines of the internal surface below the rim, a thick band on the 
external surface and a compartmented circular design on the inner bottom (PI. XXB, No. 2). 

SKh. Sq. 17/V, layer (7), Period II. 

148. Fragment of a fine red ware bowl with bright-red slip applied on the internal surface and on the rim externally. A 
band on the external surface, a group of parallel lines on the internal surface below the rim and tw'o intersecting circular 
designs are painted on the inner side in black (PI, XXB, No. 1). 

SKh. Sq. 18/U, layer (7), Period II. 

149. Complete bow l of red ware with flat base and treated w ith dark-red slip on the internal surface and browmish wash on 
the exterior. The clay is tempered with small panicles of stone. A black band is painted on both the sides of the 
rim. 

SKh. Sq. 18/X, layer (8), Period II. 

150. Bow l of red w are w ith bright-red slip on the inner surface and the nm externally. A band on the rim on the external 
surface, parllael lines on the internal surface near the rim and two circular designs at the inner bottom are painted 
in black. 

SKh. Southern Trench Sq. 17/Z, layer (6), Period II. 

151. Complete bowl of fine red w^are resembling in surface treatment and decorative design with No. 150 above 
(PI. XXC, No. 1). 

SKh. Sq. 18/W, layer (5), Period 11. 

152. Complete bowl of red w'are similar to those described under Nos, 141 and 151. 

SKh. Trench B, Sq. 20/E, layer (5), Period 11, 

Pottery Type XI 

Fig. 24 

153. Fragment of a carinated bowl, made of well levigated clay and bright-red slip applied on both the external and inter¬ 
nal surface. It is painted externally in black and the decorative designs consist of bands over the carination and rim 
with loops below (PI. XXB, No. 5)., 

SKh. Sq. 17/\V, layer (9), Period II. 

154. Fragment of a bowl of dull-red ware, fine paste and with dark-borwn slip on the external surface. It is painted on 
the rim in black with a band and on the external surface with two lines (PI. XXB, No. 6). 

SKh. Sq. 17/U, layer (9), Period II. 

155. Fragment of a small carinated bowl of red ware which is red slipped on both the internal and external surface. 
Externally, black bands and triangles are painted. 

SKh. Sq. 17/R, layer (4), Period II. 

156. Fragment of a carinated bowl of red ware with buft' slip applied on the external surface and treated with w ash internally. 
On the exterior surface, it is painted in black representing vertically-drawn lines at intervals making zones of geometric 
motifs (PI. XXB, No. 7). 

SKh. Sq. 18/S, layer (9), Period II. 

157. Fragment of a bowl of red ware with bright-red slip applied on both the sides. It is painted externally in black 
loops (PI. XXB, No. 13). 

SKh. Sq. 18/V, layer (7), Period II. 
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158. A complete carinateJ bowl of tine red ware with bri'jht-red slip applied on the external surface which ends just above 
the disc base. The red slip i'. carried on the inner side. Externally, on the carination and rim bands are painted in 
black (PI. XXB, Xo. 9). 

159. Fragment of a carinated bowl of red ware v\ith dull-red slip applied on the internal surface and externally down to 
the carination. Black bands and loops are painted externally (PI. XXB, No. 11). 

SKh. Sq. IT'L’, liver (9), Period II. 

160. Fragment of carinated bowl of red ware having slightly flat rim and treated with bright-red slip on both the sides 
On the external surface, bands, loops and triangles are painted with black colour. 

SKh. Sq. 18,'V. layer (4j, Period II. 

161. Fragment of a carinated bowl of dull-red ware with bright-red slip applied externally. Vertical bands in ^^hite bord¬ 
ered by black lines are painted on the external surface above the carination, while on the carination itself, a black band 
is painted horizontally (PI. XXB, No. 8 ). 

SKh. Sq. 18^U, layer (9), Period II. 

162. Fragment of a carinted bo\\l of red %\are with bright-red slip applied on the external surface and partly on the inner 
side. The decorati\e designs in black include a thick band on the inner surface just below the rim. F.xternally, 
thick and thin bands and lines are drawn below the rim and the carination. 

SKh. Sq. 17 R, layer (5), Period II 

Siih-l\pc \1 \ 

Fig. 24 

163. A complete carinated bowl ot lighi-red ware with ring base and red slipped on both the sides Black bands arc 
painted on its rim and below the carination (PI. XXC, No. 2) 

SKh. Sq. 18T, layer ( 8 ), Period II. 

164. Fragment of a thick textured and carinated bev\l of light-red ware with bnght-red slip on both the saide.s Black 
bands and loops arc painted externally (PI. XXB, No. 12). 

SKh. Sq. 18'T, layer (9), Period II. 

165. Fragment of a thick textured bowl of dull-red ware which is treated extcmallv with buff slip. Horizontal and wavy 
parallel bands with hatched leaf resembling eye " designs are painted with black colour on hurt slip. 

SKh. Sq. IH/W, layer (7), Period II 

Pottery Type \!! 

f’jg. 25 

166. Flat based pan or dish of dull-red ware with flared out sides and rounded rim It is treated with light-red slip. 
A black band is painted on the external surface of the rim. 

SKh. Sq 18 W, la>er (9), IVnod II 

16/. Fragment of oblique rimmed pan ot red ware with red slip applied on both internal and external surface. A wide 
black band is painted o\cr the nni rin both the external and internal surface. Below’ the rim the pan contains deep 
incised rope or string marks on the external surface. 

SKh. Sq. 18"F, la\er (7), Period II. 

168 Dish or pan of a pale-red ware with flat base and obliquely projecting rim. ft is applied with chocolate colour slip 
on both the internal and external surface. \ black band is painted on both the sides of the rim. 

SKh. Sq. 17, X, lacer ( 6 ), Period II. 
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169. Medium textured pan of a red ware with flat base and oblique rim. It is treated with red slip on the internal surface. 

A black band is painted on the rim. 

SKh. Sq. 17/Q_dayer (5), Period II, 

170. Similar to No. 169 above in shape and surface treatment but in addition, it contains string marks on the exterior 
surface. 

SKh. Sq. 17/V, layer (5), Period II. 

P()Ui.r> Type Xm 

Fig. 26 

171. Fragment of a lid of pale-red ware. It is unevenly fired and treated on the external surface with bright-red slip. 
SKh. Sq. 18/\V,’ ayer (10), Period lA. 

172. Fragment of a lid of dull-red ware. It is treated with wash on both the external and internal surface. 

SKh. Sq. 18/V, layer (6), Period 11. 

173 . Fragment of a knobbed lid of dull-red w^are. It is treated with pale-red slip on the external surface. 

SKh. Sq. 17/W, layer (5), Period II. 

174. Fragment of a lid of dull-red ware. It is treated with wash on both the external and internal surface. 

SKh. Sq. 18/W, layer (6), Period II. 

Suh-type XIIIA 

Fig. 26 

175. Fragment of knobbed lid of pale-red ware. Red slip is applied on the external surface over which circular bands 
are painted in black colour. It also contains a potter’s mark. 

SKh. Sq. 17/T, layer (9), Period II. 

176. Lid of dull red-ware. Externally pinkish buff slip is applied over which concentric circles painted in black colour. 
SKh. Sq. 18/T, layer (9), Period II. 

177. Knobbed lid of red W'are w ith red slip applied on the external surface over wLich circular bands are painted in black 
colour. 

SKh. Sq. 17/F, layer (4), Period II. 

178. Knobbed lid of red ware with red slip applied on the external surface over which circular bands are painted m black 
colour. 

SKh. Sq. 18/P, layer (4), Period II. 

Pottery Typo XIV 

Fig. 27 

179. Low' squat offering stand with dish of red ware. Both partly broken. Dish and stand are applied with bright-red 
slip. A black band is painted externally on the rim of the dish. 

SKh. Sq. 18/X, layer (8), Period II, 

180. Fragment of tall stand (variety A) of dull ware. It is unevenly bred and is applied with red slip. 

SKh. Sq. 18/S, layer (7), Period 11. 

181. Tall stand of red ware with broad base and cyclindrical hollowed stem. It is applied w ith distinctive red slip over 
w'hich bands in black colour are painted. 

SKh. Sq. 17/W, layer (5), Period II. 

182. Low squat stand of red ware with ridge below the dish. It is painted with black bands at the edge. 

SKh. Sq. 17/P, layer (4), Period II. 
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Fig. 27 

183. Fragment of shallow flat dish of red ware vertical neck and out-turned drooping nm. Dull-red slip is applied on 
both the internal and external surfaces. It is painted in black \Mth bands on the nm and shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 18, X, layer ( 8 ), Period II. 

184. Fragment of shallow flat dish-on-stand of red ware, bright-red slip on both the internal and external surfaces. 

SKh. 18 R, la\er (4), Period II. 

185. Fragment of shallow flat dish of red ware with flared out nm, chocolate colour slip is applied on the internal surface 
and extcrnallv on the rim. It is painted in bleak with bands. Dish of tall stand, \ariety A . 

SKh. Sq. 18 \V, laydr (7), Period II. 

186. Fragment of shallow tlat dish of dull-red ware, bright-red slip and painted externally m black with a thick band 
Dish of tall stand, variety ’A’. 

SKh. Sq. 18 T, layer ( 6 ), Period II. 

187. Fragment of shallow flat dish of red ware, bright-red slip on both the sides and painted in black externally on the rim. 
Dish of tall stand variety ‘A’. 

SKh. Sq. 18 X, layer (4), Period II. 


Pottery l ype \\ 

Fig. 28 

188. P’ragment of a shallow plate of red ware c^enl\ fired, unshpped. It is treated with wash and is also painted in 
black with a single band on the nm. 

SKh. Sq. 18,0, layer ( 6 ), Period II. 

189, Fragment of a shallow plate of dull-red v^are, unshpped and unpamted 
SKh. Sq. 18 T, laver (4), Period II. 


Pottery Type \\ I 

Fig. 28 

190. Narrow mouthed spherical vessel of light-red ware, tlat based and applied with red slip externally 
SKh. Southern Trench,Sq. 18,/. layer (9), Period II 

191. Same as at No. 190 above but internally corrugated 
SKh. Southern Trench, Sq. FS Y, layer ( 8 ), PcruKl II 

192. Similar to No. 190 and 191 above hut painted in l)Iack with a band on neck, 

SKh. Sq. 18 V, Uver (9), Period II. 

Pottery ryj)e W 111 

Fig. 28 

193. Fragment of a single ndged vessel of iight-rcd ware, buff slipped and painted m black on the ridge with a band. 
SKh. Sq. IS'W, lavcr ( 6 ), Period II 

194. Fragment of a double ndged lap.;c vessel of light-red ware, e\temall> red and IniT slipped and painted in black with 
bands on the cordons. 

SKh. .Sq 17 W, lavcr ( 6 ), Period II. 

195 Fragment of a single cordoned vessel of light-red ware, red slipped and painted in black on the cordon with a band. 
SKh. Sq. 17/\', layer (4), Period II. 
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A1 isceilancous 
Fig. 28 

196. Fragment of a red ware vessel, fine fabric, thin body. Applied externally with red slip wich run over the rim inter¬ 
nally. It is painted in black with a band on the neck. 

SKh. Sq. 18/X, layer (10), Transitional Period lA. 

197. Neck-fragment of a vessel of red ware with medium texture and pale-red slip externally. Painted with a black 
band on the rim and neck and diagonal parallel wavy lines on the body. 

SKh. Sq. 18/T, layer (9), Period II. 

198. Fragment of a bowl of dull ware, externally red slipped and grooved like Sarai Khola potter>’ type VH and VIIA. 
A neck band is painted in chocolate colour. 

SKh. Sq. 17/T, layer (8), Period II. 

199. Neck-fragment of a short rimmed vessel of dull-red ware with thick body and vertically incised stroke on the shoulder. 
A wide band in cream colour is painted on the neck and shoulder bordered by lines of chocolate colour over red slip, 
SKh. Sq. 18/S, layer (10), Transitional Period lA. 

200. Fragment of short rimmed vessel of light-red ware, red slipped externally and painted in black with a thin band on 
the rim. 

SKh. Sq. I8/W, layer (8), Period II. 

201. Fragment of a vertical necked vessel of dull ware, tempered clay, tmevenly fired and unslipped. It is wheel-made but 
resembles in shape our type V. 

SKh. Sq. 17/T, layer (7), Period II. 

202. Fragment of small dish of red ware, fine fabric, red slipped internally, and painted in black with band on the rim 
internally. Externally there are two incised loops. 

SKh. Sq. 17/T, layer (7), Period II. 

203. Fragment of straight necked vessel of light-red ware, medium texture, unslipped and mud sprinkled on the external 
surface below the shoulder. 

SKh. Southern Trench Sq. 18/Y, layer (6), Period II, 

204. Fragment of a light-red ware, slightly out curved rim and treated with wash on shoulder and neck and painted in 
black with band on the rim. Below the shoulder it is treated like No. 203 above. 

SKh. Sq. 17/T, layer (6), Period II. 


THE PAINTED POTTERY OF PERIODS lA AND II 

by 

M. Abdul Halim 

The pottery assemblage of Period lA and II yielded a number of painted 
potsherds which seem to belong to our pottery types VIIIA, IX and IXE. The 
painted designs are generally executed on bulf and red slip in black, chocolate or red 
colours. The red and black colours have also been used simultaneously for decorat¬ 
ing certain pottery types. 
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The painted decorations in black or chocolate colours include crosses, T-shaped 
designs, cross hatched rectangles, geometric and linar motifs, crossed circles, dia¬ 
gonal wavy lines, fish-scale designs and dots. The biochn/me decorations mainb 
consist of crossed dumbles. 

The selected potsherds are illustrated on the following Plates. 


PI. .\.\U 


Serial 



Surface 


Pr.jkh-u 


Louls o Layer 

Lairic 

Treatment 

Decoration 

Tjtc 

1. 

SKh. IS U, (9) 

Red Ware 

ButT \ Red Slip 

Black un Buff 

VIIIA 

2. 

SKh. 17/V, (9) 

Red W are 

Burl' Slip 

Black 

IXF, 

3. 

SKh. 18'X, (9) 

Red W zrc 

ButT Slip 

Dark Cdiocolatc 

L\l. 

4. 

SKh. 17;Z, (10; 

Red Ware 

Bull Slip 

Buck & Red on 

Vlll.t 





Buff 


5. 

SKh. 17;T, (9) 

Red Ware 

ButT Slip 

CKocolate & Black 

l.\h 

6. 

SKh. 17, T, (9) 

Red Ware 

Bud Slip 

Black & Red 


7. 

SKh. 17, U, (9} 

Red Ware 

Buff Slip 

(.hocolate 


s. 

SKh. 17;X, (9) 

Red Ware 

Buff Slip 

C h(>coUte 

1X1. 

9, 

SKh. 18/Y, (8) 

Red W are 

Buff Slip 

Black 

Vlll.V 

10. 

SKh. 18/U, (8) 

Pale Red 

Buff Slip 

Red &: Black 

VllIV 

11. 

SKh. 1S;U, (9j 

Red Ware 

Buff Slip 

Light C.hocolate 



PI. Win 


Serial 



Surfui e 


Probabh 

So. 

Loiu\' c7 Layer 

fahru 

Treatment 

Dncuration 

Type 

1. 

SKh. 17, \V, (S) 

Red Ware 

Buff Slip 

Black 

VIII.V 

2, 

SKh. IS/T, (7) 

Red W are 

1 )eep Red 

Black 

I XL 

3. 

SKh. 17,T, (7) 

l.ight Red 

Buff Slip 

Black 

I XL 

4. 

SKh. 1,S/V, (7) 

Red W are 

Bud Slip 

Black 

VIIIA 

5. 

SKh. 17, W, (8) 

Red Ware 

Buff Slip 

Black 

VIIIA 

6. 

SKh. 17, W, (6) 

Red W are 

Pale-Red Slip 

Black 

IX 

7. 

SKh. 16,Z, ((>) 

Red W are 

Buff Slip 

1 )ark chocolate 

IXL 

8. 

SKh. 18;A.\, (6.\) 

Pvcd Ware 

Bright Red Slip 

Black 


9. 

SKh. 18;X, (6) 

Red Wa.-e 

Buff Slip 

Black 

VIIIA 

10. 

SKh. 17, U, (4) 

Red Ware 

Buff Slip 

Light chocolate 

VIIIA 

11. 

SKh. 17/R, (.i) 

Red Ware 

Buff Slip 

Black 

VIIIA 

12. 

SKh. 18 W, (6) 

Red Ware 

Buff Slip 

Black & Red 

VIIIA 
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THE POTTERY OF PERIODS lA AND II WITH INCISED 
POTTER’S OR GRAFFITI MARKS 

h 

M. Abdul Halim 

At Sarai Khola, a total number of 68 potsherds tvere recovered bearing pre¬ 
firing incised potter’s or post-firing graffiti marks. Two of these came from the 
transitional Period lA, 59 from Period II and 7 sherds from the surface. The 
potter’s marks are incised with sharp instrument and generally occur near the base 
or on the shoulder of the vessels. Generally, a single mark was incised on one vessel 
but in one example, more than one have also been incised (scratched) on the 
shoulder and rim of the vessel. (Table 11, No. 40). The graffiti mostly belongs to 
our pottery types VII (Fig. 12, No. 94 and PI. XXIIA, No. 1), IXA (Fig. 18, No. 101 
and 106),IXB(Fig. 19, No. Ill, 115-120),IXE(Fig. 22, No. 134 and IdOlandXIim 
(Fig. 26, No. 175). 

The potter’s or graffiti marks on the Sarai Khola ootterv are essentially vertical, 
horizontal and oblique strokes, and range from a single stroke to a group of strokes 
arranged in clifteient manners. Geomatric and sudistic motifs also occur at Sarai 
Khola pottery which includes cross (Table 11, No. 7) and arrows (Table 11, No. 17). 

There is a total number of forty difi'erent marks (Table 11) which occur on 
our different pottery tj-pes. Some of the potter’s marks on Sarai Khola pottci\ 
recall parallels as shown in Table 12 and indicate wide distribution of the similar 
marks on contemporary sites of Sind, Baluchistan, Iran and India. 

In Table 11, the potter’s marks as they occur on Sarai Khola pottery are illus¬ 
trated in a manner to show the development of strokes, from a single to multiple 
strokes.and their different arrangements. 
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Sarai Kot Diji* Periano Ghundat Quetta Tepc Yahya Rangpur 

Khola 


1 . 

Fig. 59, No. C 

PI. 14, No. A 

Fig. 18, No. U 


2 . 

Fig. 59, No. B 




3. 


PI. 14, No. C 


PI. XXVI, No. 66 

7. 

Fig. 59, No. F & G 

PI. 14, No, H 

Fig. 15 No. L 

Fig. 18, No. X 

PI. XXVIIA, No. 42 

9. 


PI. 14, No. F 



13. PL XXIV, No. 2 

18. 


PI. 14, No. I 



17. 


PL 14, No. K 


Fig. 47, No. 16 and 
PI. XXVI, No. 17 

20 . 

Fig. 59, No. D & E 

PL 14, No. RR 



36. 

Fig. 59, No. I 

PL 14, No. LL 



22 . 

Fig. 59, No. K 




28. 


PL 14, No. J 




Table 12. The comparison of pottery marks from Sarai Khola with the sites of Sind, Baluchistan, Iran and India. 

1. Fragment of Pottery Type IX, red ware, red slip, painted in black with band and having a pre-firing incised potter’s 
mark on the shoulder (PI. XXIIA, No. 3). There are two more sherds from Sq. 18/V, (6) and from the surface with 
similar pre-firing incised marks. 

SKh. Sq. 17/E, (4), Period II 

2. Fragment of Pottery Type IXA, red ware, red slip, painted in black and having a pre-firing incised potter’s mark on 
the shoulder (PI. XXIIA, No. 4 & Fig., 19 No. 120). Three more sherds with similar mark came from Sq. 17/T, (9) 
(Type IXC), 17/Z^ (8) and surface. 

SKh. Sq. 18/T, (9), Period 11. 

3. Fragment of Pottery Type X, red ware, flat base, internally red slipped and having pre-firing incised potter’s mark 
near the base (PI, XXIIA, No. 5). Two more sherds with similar marks came from Sq. 18/V, (4A) and surface 
(Type IX). 

SKh. Sq. 18/R, (6), Period II. 

4. Fragment of red ware, disc base, externally dull-red slipped and having pre-firing incised potter’s mark near the 
base (PI. XXIIB, No. 15). 

SKh. From Surface. 

5. Fragment of red ware, flat base, externally light grey slipped and having pre-firing incised pottery’s mark near the 
base (PI. XXIIB No. 10). One sherd with similar mark came from Sq. 17/V, (4). 

SKh. From Surface. 

•The references to the sites are: Kot Diji, F. A. Khan, ‘Excavations at Kot Diji’, Pakistan Archaeology^ 
Periano Ghundaiy , h.Vzirscrfis^ Archl, Surveys in the Zhob and Loralai Districts, fVest Pakistan, 1959; 
Quetta, Fairservis, Excavations in the Quetta valley, 1956; Tepa Yahya, C. C. Lamberg-Karlovsky, Excavations at Tep* 
Yaha, Iran, 1970; Rangpur, S. R. Rao, ‘Excavation at Rangpur, and other Explorations in Gujarat, Ancient India, 
No. 18-19, 1963. 
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6. Fragment of pottery Type \ II, red \sare, externally grooved, painted in black and having potter'^ mark near ir^ 
base (PL XXIIB, No. 19). 

SKh. Southern Trench, Sq. 17 Z, (8), Period II.. 

7. Fragment of potters' t}pe X, red ware, internally red slipped, painted in black at inner bottom with a circle, an. 
having a pre-firing incised potter’s mark externally near the base {PL XXIIB, No. 6). Three more sherds with siraiG. 
mark came from Sq. 17 Z, (9) (Type X), Sq. 17 Y, (7) and Sq. 1S;R, (5). 

SKh. Sq. 18 Y, (8), Period III. 

8. Fragment of potterey type XIA, red ware, internally red slipped and haMng a pre-firing pottery’s mark incise.' 
externally near the base (PL XXIIB Xo. 2) externally. A sherd w'ith similar mark came from Sq 17 L, (S). 

SKh. Sq. 18, S, (7), Period II. 

9. Fragment of red ware, with potter’s mark near the base (PL XXIIB, Xo. 14). 

SKh. Sq. IS'E, (5) 

10. iragment of red ware, buff and red slip, painted in black on buff and having a prc-firmg incised potters m.i:s 
(PI 2XXII, Xo. 20) 

11. Type IXB, pre-firing incised potter's mark (Fig. 19, Xo. 118). 

12. Potterey Type IX, pre-firing incised mark (Fig. 19, Xo. 111). 

13. Fragment oi pottery t\pe X, red ware, red slipped internally and externall} above the base. A pre-firing pottci ' 
mark is incised near the base (PL XXIIB, Xo, 12). For similar example, see lug. 18, Xo. 101, Fig. 19, Xo. lb* 
and Fig. 22, Xo. 140. 

14. Fragment ol red ware, treated with wash and having a prc-firmg incised potter's mark near the base (PL X.Xlll-', 
Xo. 11). 

SKh. Sq. 17,Z, (10), Period lA. 

15. Fragment of red ware, fiat base, grey core and potter's mark near the base (PI XXIIB, Xo. 8). 

SKh, Sq. 17 T, (9), Period IF 

16. Fragment of potterv tvpe X with potter’s mark near the ba.se (PL XXII.V, Xo. 15) 

SKh. Sq. 17, P, (6), Period II. 

17. I’ragmcnt of potterv tvpe \ II, potter's mark incised on the shoulder after firing the vessel (PL XXII Xo. /). 
Similar mark incised before firing also occurs on a sherd which came from the surface 

SKh. Sq. 18 S, (7), Period II. 

18. Fragment of potter) tvpe IXB, externallv treated with wash and having potter’s mark incised on the shoulder 
(PI XXIIA, Xo. 6 K 1 I- 19 Xo. 117). 

SKh. Sq IS W, (7) Period II 

19. Iragment of pottery tvpe \ II with potter's mark incised near the base (PI. WIIB, Xo 1). \ sliced with 

similar mark also came from the surface. 

SKh Sq. 18 V, (8), Period IF 

20. fragment tff red ware,externallv treated with wash and having a potter's mark near the base (PF XXHA, Xo. 8). 
Similar marks occur on four other sherds came from Sq. 18 Z, (6), Sq. 17/R (7) and 17/1', (9), (lug. 16, Xo. 17->). 
SKh Sq 18 W, (6) 

21. I'ragment of potterv tvpe IXA with potter’s mark incised on the shoulder (PI. XXII \, No 2) 

SKh. Sq. 17^X, (6). 

22. Fragment of pottery type XF\ with potter’s mark incised near the base (PF XXIIA, Xo. 10). Similar mark also 
occurs on a sherd from Sq, 17/W, (6). 

SKh. Sq. 18, V, (6), Period IF 
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23. Fragment of red ware with incised potter’s mark (PI. XXIIB, No. 17). Similar mark occur on a sherd from 
Sq. 18/W, (6). 

SKh. Southern Trench, Sq. 18/Z, (6), Penod II. 

24. Fragment of type X with incised potter’s mark on the external surface (PI. XXIIA, No. 16). 

SKh. Sq. 16/Y, (8)k Period IL 

25. Fragment of type X with incised potter’s mark near the base (PI. XXIIB, No. 9). 

SKh. Sq. 17/T, (6), Period II. 

26. Fragment of tyye IXE with potter's mark incised on the shoulder (PI. XXIIA, No. 13 and Fig. 19, No. 119). 
SKh. Sq. 18/V, (6), Period II. 

27. Fragment ©f type IXA with potter’s mark incised on the shoulder (PI. XXIIA, No.l ). 

SKh. Southren Trench, Sq. 17/Z, (10), Period lA. 

28. Fragment of type IXA with potter’s mark on the shoulder (PI. XXIIA, No. 9). 

SKh. Sa. 18 U, (7), Period II. 

29. Fragment of type X with potter’s mark incised on the external surface near the base (PI. XXIIA, No. 12), Similar 
mark also occurs on a sherd from Sq. 18/XA (4). 

SKh. Sq. 18/(i.(5), Period II. 

30. Fragment of red ware, flat base, treated with wash and having a pre-firing incised potter’s mark on the external surface 
near the base (PI. XXIIA, No. 14). 

SKh. Sq. 17/T, (7), Period II. 

31. Fragment of a bowl of red ware, internally bright-red slipped and having a potter’s mark on the external surface 
which is treated with wash (PI. XXIIB, No. 18). 

SKh. Sq. 17/V, (8), Period II. 

32. Fragment of a bowl, externally red slipped above the base and having a potter’s mark near the base (PI. XXIIA, No. U )* 
SKh. Sq. 18/T, (9), Period II. 

33. Fragment of a bowl of red ware flat base, internally rep slipped, externally treated with wash and having a pre-firing 
incised potter’s mark near the base (PI. XXIIB, No. 13). 

SKh. Southern Trench, Sq. 17/A\ Period II. 

34. Fragment of red ware, internally red slipped and having a incised potter’s mark on the external surface which is 
treated with wash (PI. XXIIB, No. 7). 

SKh. Sq. 17/X, (8), Period II. 

35. Fragment of red ware, flat base, devoid of surface treatment and having a incised potter's mark near the base 
(PI. XXIIB, No. 3). 

SKh. Sq. 18./\V, (6), Period II. 

36. Fragment of red ware, flat base, internally red slipped and with a incised potter's mark on the external surface near 
the base (PI. XXIIB, No. 5). 

SKh. Northcren Trench, Sq. 18/C, (4), Period II. 

37. Fragment of tjpe IXA, (Fig. 18, No. 106). 

38. Fragment of red ware, flat disc base, externalU butV slipped and ha\mg a incised potter's mark on the external sur¬ 
face near the base (PI. XXIIB, No. 4). 

SKh. Sq. 18/X, (5), Period 11. 

39. P'ragment of red ware, flat base, devoid of surface trcatmciu and having a incised potter's mark on the external sur¬ 
face near the base (PI. XXIIB, No. 16). 

SKh. Sq. 17/V, (5), Period II. 

40. Fragment of type VII (Fig. 12, No. 49) with two graffiti k oa the shoulder and nm incised after firing the vessel 
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THE POTTERY OF PERIOD I\ FROM SARAI KHOLA 

h 

M. Abdul Halim 

The cultural pattern of Periud IV at Sara! Khola is a complete deprature from 
the cultural traditions of earlier Periods I, lA and II, as dennjnstrated in the already 
established stratigraphical sequence and also in the pottery tradition. The earlier 
periods at Sarai Khola demonstrate the cultural patterns and pottery traditions oi 
late 4th and 3rd mlilemia B.C. erhereas, Period IV is represented by the potter) 
traditions of the historic period. 

The pottery assemblage ot .Sarai Khola Perioel IV is mainlv represented b) 
an overv.’helming majority of red evaies tradition and evith nominal presence of gre\ 
ware. The red ware group is represented by a variety of pottery tepes which mosth 
exhibit an even firing and well levigated clay. It is usualK treated with red, pale-red 
slip but specimens devoid of slip also occur. In certain cases, the vessels are treateel 
with a simple wash. Generally, the pottery of Period IV is undecorated and plain bui 
specimens painted in black colour also occur. The decoratiee designs include hori¬ 
zontally drawn bands on the shoulder and body of the vessels (Fig. 20, Xos. 207,200 
and 214), dots and strokes (Fig. 33, Xo. 262), loops (Fig. 33, Xo. 260), leaf motils 
(Fig. 33, Xo. 216), and peacock motifs (Fig. 31, Xo. 230). Incised decorations on the 
pottery of Sarai Khola I\ also occur and the designs include horizontally incised 
triangular designs (Fig. 20, Xo. 211 and I'ig. 30, Xo. 127), and wavy lines (Fig. 30 
Xo. 220). A fev, examples dec()rated with the applique mud banels also I'ccin 
(Fig. 31, Xo. 226, 228 and 220). 

The pottery assemblage of Period IV exhibits a eariete of forms which oeeiiir- 
mg in gi.od frequency include water pitchers, dulns, storage vessels, open 

mouthed spouted vessels, pans, tubs and handled pots. Those which occur in less 
frequency include plain bowls with corrugated sides (Xo. 232 and 233 ), lids (Xo. 234- 
240), incense burners (Xo. 242-244), and applied cordoned vessel (Xo. 256-250). 
The red ware group of Period IV also includes a line ware of well levigated, 
mica-tempered clay treated with lustrous red slip (PI, XXVIIB, Xo. 1-2 and I'ig. 32, 
Xo. 240 and 251). 

The frequency of grey ware (Fig. 33, Xo. 264-267) at ,Sarai Khola I\' is dras¬ 
tically small. Therefore, this group may represent the survival of s(/me earlier pot¬ 
tery tradition in the valley. 
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The pottery tradition of Sarai Khola IV bears close resemblance with that of 
Damkot* IV-V. The characteristic pottery from Sarri Khola IV has frequent 
analogous examples. Our water pitchers at Fig. 29, No. 208, 209 and 213 resemble 
Damkot V, No. 365, 324 and 381. Other t}-pes which have analogous 
examples are our No. 221, 222 and 224 comparable with Damkot 330 and 401. Our 
handledvesselNo. 226 has close analogous examples from Damkot No. 450 andtrom 
Charsada** Nos. 326, 340 and 364. The Sarai Khola IV appliqu ccordoned ware 
No. 465-259 is comparable with Damkot V No. 440. The painted design 
on the pottery of Sarai Khola IV are very few. The most impt)rtant is the peacock 
motif, as our No. 230 having analogous examples in Damkot II, No. 187, 188, 191 
and 194. The spouted vessels as No. 230 and 231 also occur at Damkot III and our 
No. 231 also occurs at Damkot III & V. A white band on our chanties and storage 
vessels (Pi. XXIIIA, No. 1 and 2) recalls analogous traditions at Damkot and Charsada. 

On the basis of analogous sampling, the pottery traditions of Sarai Khola VI 
resemble those of Damkot V and Charasda I as represented m its layers 6-4. 
But the presence of earlier pottery specimen in the assemblage of Sarai Khola Period IV 
like grey wares (Fig. 33, No. 264-267) and representation of peacock motifs (Fig. 31 
No. 230), suggest the survival of earlier pottery traditions, carried on to the seventh 
and eight century A.D. 

The pottery of Period IV was recovered from layer (2) and (1). Since (2A) 
was the flood level of Period IV, the pottery from the overlying layers (2) and (Ij was 
grouped together and classified into main tj-pes of pottery. The vessel forms which 
are suggestive of their possible function are indicated in the following description. 

Since the stratigraphical sequence and duration of Period IV at Sarai Khola 
do not permit to apply the method to show the development of ceramic industry, 
all the pottery t}’pes along w'ith their variants have been illustrated and described in 
the following pases. 

Fig. 29 

205. Water pitcher of dull-red Nvare with pronounced neck, li‘^ht-brown slip applied on the external surface and having 
incised lines on the shoulder. 

Skh. Sq. 17/H, layer (2). 

206. Water pitcher of hnc red ware with thin body, red slip applied on the external surface and an incised line on the 
shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 

207. A medium sized storage vessel (C/iad/i) of red ware, fine fabric, thin texture and bright-red slip on the externa 
surface. The picher is painted in black with, horizontal bands on the neck and shoulder. 

SKh. Sq. 18/S, (2). 

*Abdur Rahman, in Ancient Pak stan, No. 4, 1968-69, pp. 192-250. 

•*R.E.M. WTicelcr, Charsada : A Metropolis of the North-West Frontier (Oxford, 1962). 
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Fi;. 29: Sarai Khola. Red p(trtcry of Period 
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Fig. 30: Sarai Khola. Reel pottery ot' Period I\ 
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tig. 32: Sarai Khola. Bowls (232-233); lids (234-240); incense burners (242-245); 
and other pottery of Period IV 
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208. Water pitcher of red ware, fine fabric, thin texture, externally corrugated rim and applied with red slip on the external 
surface. 

SKh. Sq. 16/R. (2). 

209. Same as No. 208 above but with incised horizontal lines on the shoulder and painted in black with bands on the 
neck and shoulder, 

SKh. Sq. 17/P, (2). 

210. Water pitcher of dull-red ware with black core, grooved rim and applied with red slip externally and internally on 
the neck. 

SKh. Sq. 16/1, (2). 

211. Chaati of red ware, thin body, black core, externally grooved rim, horizontally incised triangular pattern on the 
shoulder. The vessel is applied with bright-red slip on the external surface and internally on the neck. It resembles 
No. 207 above in shape. 

SKh. Sq. 17/V, (2). 

212. Same as No. 210 above but with slightly pronouned neck and deep-red slipped. It is painted in black with a 
band on the rim and three horizontally-drawn parallel bands on the shoulder and a wavy band below. 

SKh. Sq. 17/S, (2). 

213. Water pitcher of dull ware, medium texture, clay tempered with grit and unevenly fired. It has externally corruga¬ 
ted rim. 

SKh. Sq. 11/H,(1). 

214. Water pitcher of red ware with black core, out-turned rim and applied with bright-red slip on the external surface 
and internally on the neck. It is painted in black with a band on the neck. 

SKh. Sq. 13/H, (2). 

215. Dolt of red ware with externally rippled rim. It is painted with deep-red slip on the rim and externally on the 
surface. 

SKh. Sq. 12/L, (2). 

Fig. 30 

216. Chaati of red ware, with dull-red slip applied on the external surface. It has soot marks on the external surface 
Probably, it had a rounded base like at PI. XXIII, No. 1. 

SKh. Sq. 18/S, (2). 

217. Doll of pale-red ware with rounded base and incised triangular pattern on the shoulder similar to No. 211 above. 
It is applied with lustrous light-brown slip which is carried over the rim to the internal surface of the neck. It con¬ 
tains patches of soot mark on the external surface (PI. XXII IB, No. 3). 

SKh. Sq. 18;E, (2). 

218. Large storage vessel of dull-red ware with bright-red slip applied on the external surface and internally on the neck. 
It is elliptical in shape with rounded base. Complete form is PI. XXIIIA, No. 2), 

SKh. Sq. 12/L, (2). 

219. Same as at No. 218 above but with flat, externally thickened nm and black core, 

SKh. Sq. 17/S, (1), 

220. Earthen tub or open mouthed large pan or red ware with a ridge on the shoulder and incised bands bordering a 
horizontally drawn incised wavy design. It red slipped on both the internal and external surface. 

SKh. Sq. 13/L, (2). 

221. Open mouthed medium size bowl < I red ware, externally ridged on the shoulder and applied with red slip which runs 
over the externally thickned rim. 

SKh. Sq. 12/L, (2). 
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222. Same as Xo. 221 above but with out-curvci nm 
SKh. Sq. 18 D, (1). 

223. Same as Xo 222 abo\e but without the rid^e It red clipped oo h )th the internal and external surtacc^ 

SKh. Sq. 18 E, (2) 

224. Similar to Xo. 223 above but reared with wadi on both the surface n and provided wuth a ridge on the shoul h" 
SKh. Sq. IS E. (2). 

22?. Large earthen tub ot pale-red ware, with vertical sides, thick texture and black core. Treated with wa>h on or i 
the internal and external ^surfaces. 

SKh. Sq. 12 H, (2). 

226. Handled pot of dull ware,clay tempered with tine particles of stone, rhm bodv. dull-red slip on the nm and shoiiL.'* 
Below the shoulder the vessel is applied with line muddy band>. d he \esscl is provided with two handles and the i. i 
rippled at two points. Obhquel} inei^ed stroke-, are on the rippled portion of the nm and on the handles. L'.^ 
Vessel Dears soot marks 

SKh. Sq. 11 H, (IL 

227. Same as Xo. 225 abf)\e. 

SKh. Sq. 17,0 (2). 

228. Fragmentary handled pot of red ware with incised lines on the shoulder I'hc pot is applied externally with red sb > 
and below the shoulder muddy bands are applied. 

SKh Sq. 16, E, (2). 

229. Fragment of a handled pot of red ware, externally slipped and applied with horizontal parallel muddy hands. 
potsherd contains soot marks 

SKh. Sq. 19, D, (2j. 

2u0. Fragment of a spouted vessel of dull-red ware, thin body, extcmallv red slipped and painted in black colour. Li 
decorations arc executed in a register on the shoulder of the vessel and include the representation of peacock w'ln 
with hatched bony. 

SKh. Sq. 16, E, (2). 

231. Open mouthed spouted vessel of red ware with deep red slip applied on both the internal and external surtaco 
SKh. Sq I8d),(l). 


Fur. 

232. Bowl of red ware, medium texture, string-marked disc base, internallv corrugated, sharp nm and treated v^ith wa>D 
on both the internal and external surfaces. 

SKh. Sq 13'L, (2). 

233. Same as Xo. 252 above hut of dull ware. Internally and externally the bowl is corrugated. 

SKh. Sq. 18;'F., (2). 

234. Lid of red ware centrallv knobbed and internally corrugated. It is of coarse fabric with Mat base. 

SKh. Sq. 14, D, (2\). 

235. Lid ot dull ware, centrally knobbed, coarse fabric and unevenly tired. 

SKh. Sq. 16/J, (2). 

236. I.id of red ware with central knob, coarse tahne, black core and! nternally treated with wash. 

SKh. Sq, 18;P, (1). 

237. T.id of red ware, ring base, coarse fabric and treated vvuh wash 
SKh. Sq. 17;F, (2). 
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238. Lid of red ware with flat base, grey core and red slip. 

SKh. Sq. lljCl, (2). 

239. Lid of red ware, flat base, treated with w ash on both the side. 

SKh. Sq. 17/P, (2). 

240. Lid of red ware, black core. It is internally corrugated and treated w4th wash. 

SKh. Sq. 18/D, (1). 

241. Flat based small lota of dull w^are w'ith red slip applied on the external surface (PI. XXIIB, Xo. 5). 

SKh. Sq. 18/E, (2). 

242. Incense burner of red ware with grooves near the base. It is devoid of surface treatment and is provided with a 
striated handle. 

SKh. Sq. 17/L, (2). 

243. Incense burner of red ware probably with striated applied handle. It is red slipped on both thei ntemal and external 
surfaces. 

SKh. Sq. 16/N, (2). 

244. Incense burner of red ware, red slipped on both sides w ith applied lug handle near the base. 

SKh. Sq. Sq. 19/E, (2). 

245. Incense burner of red w are, grooved near the base, red slipped internally and externally above the grooves and lugged 
handle with the base. 

SKh. Sq. 18/T, (2). 

246. Handle of a red ware with applied obliquely dented cordon. It is externally treated with wash. Probably, it is 
a handle of an incense burner as X^o. 243 above. 

SKh. Sq. 17/S, (2). 

247. Same as Xo. 246 abo\e but with applied doted designs. 

SKh. Sq. 12;X, (2). 

248. Lugged handle of red ware with applied dented cordon. 

SKh. Sq. 17/S, (2). 

249. A ase of red ware, fine fabric, well lavigated, mica tempered clay, ring base, spherical body, flared-out neck with 
sharp rim. The vase is applied with lustrous red tine slip externally (PI. XXIIB, No. 1). A number of similar exam¬ 
ples were found in Period IV at Sarai Khola. 

SKh. Sq. 19'E, (2). 

250. Ring based vase of dull ware, treated externally with lustrous brown slip. Probably, the complete shape was similar 
to Xo. 252 below, 

251. Carinated vase of red ware, fine fabric, mica tempered, well levigated clay, disc base, sharp flaring rim. Externally 
the vase is treated with lustrous fine red slip. Only one example was found (PI. XXIIIB, Xo. 2). 

SKh. Sq. 16/H, (2). 

252. Long vertical necked vase of dull-red ware, ring base, sharp nm and externally treated with wash. 

SKh. Sq. 17/J, (2). 

253. Short necked and carinated vase of red ware with dark-red slip applied on the external surface and painted in black 
with bands (PI. XXIIIB, Xo. 4). 

SKh. Sq. 17/VV, (2). 
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Fig- 33 

254. Oil lamp of red ^are, flat base treated with wash and contains soot marLs. 

SKh. Sq. 14 a, (2)- 

255. Small dish or oil lamp of red ware treated with wash on the internal surface. 

SKh. Sq. 16, X, (2). 

256. Fragment of cordoned red ware, black core and externally applied with red slip. 

SKh. Sq. 18 T, (1). 

257. Fragment of red ware, red slipped and applied with a cordon. 

SKh. Sq. 16, T, (2). 

258. Fragment of cordoned dull-red ware, black core and externally applied with dull-red slip. 
SKh. Sq. 16 S, (2). 

259. Fragment of cordoned red ware, black core, and externally applied with red slip. 

SKh. Sq. 17,, V, (2). 

260. Fragment of red ware, black core, externally red slipped and painted m black. 

SKh. Sq. 11;X, (1). 

261. Fragment of red ware, thin texture, externally dark-red slipped and painted m black. 

262. Fragment of red ware, red slipped and painted m black 
SKh. Sq. 12;L, (2). 

263. Fragment of moulded dull red ware 
SKh. Surface. 


Gre\ Wares 

264. Fragment of a carmted grey w^arc, tlarcd-out neck, sharp and perforated rim and externally black slipped. 

SKh. Sq. 14;j, (2). 

265. Fragment of a carmated grey ware with short beaded neck and sharp nm. It >s burnished externally. 

SKh. Sq. 14 J, (2). 

266. Fragment of narrow necked grey ware with incised horizontal groo\cs on the shoulder, cordon is applied on tin 
neck. It IS extcrnalK black slipped. 


267, Fragment of a carmated gre> were with short headed neck and sharp rini. It is burnished externally. 
SKh. Sq, 18,1,(1). 



Chapter III 


CONCLUSIONS 


h 

M. Abdul Halim 


The excavations at Sarai Khola have pushed back the history of Taxila by 
3000 years and ha\'e also provided a better understanding of the pre-and early Bronze 
Age cultures of Pakistan. Sarai Khola has revealed an evidenee of cultural contacts 
with the northern regions of China through some typologicvil similarities of its 
materials with the Burzahom Neolithic culture of the fourth millennium B.C. The 
excavations have also yielded evidence concerning the beginning of the Iron Age in 
Pakistan approximately, towards the end of the second millennium B.C., a time, which 
is thought to have coincided with the advent of the Aryans into South Asia. It seems 
appropriate to review the results in brief. 

The Period I at Sarai Khola belongs to the late Neolithic period, assignable 
to the late fourth and early third millennium B.C. It yielded handmade, red bur¬ 
nished wares, ground stone tools, microliths and bone points. The material remains 
of Period I have similarities with the Neolithic cultures of Burzahom in Kashmir and 
with the Yang-shao Neolithic in North China. Its local variation is reported from 
the Neolithic levels of Jalilpur I (this Jt)urnal, below). 

The Period lA, indicating a transitional phase between two major occupations 
at Sarai Khola, marks the arrival of a peaceful community with highly tlcvelopcd 
cultiu'al traits. The new arrieals settled on the site of the late Neolithic people. 

The Period II at Sarai Khola marks the beginning of Bronze Age cultural 
traits about the beginning of the third millennium B.C. The Period II brought about 
a drastic reduction in the number of earlier handmade wares of Period I and several 
new potter}' t}"pcs were introduced. These new pottery t}}pes were all wheelmade with 
the exception of two t}'pes (V & VI). This new wheelmade pottery of Period II, is 
widely distributed in the Gomal valley (N-\\ .F.P.), in the Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan. 
They are found at Gumla, Hathala, Rehman Dheri, Karam Shah in the Gomal valley; 
Musa Khel, Leiah, Jhang, Pind Nausheri, Khannda, Jalilpur, Harappa and Bhoot 
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in the Punjab; Kot Diji in Sind, and at six sites in the Zhob and Loralai valley'■ ^ 
Baluchistan, as repAtted by Dr. M. R. Maghal in this Journal (below). Th> 
change in the ceramic industry also coincides with the emergence of a varietv' of min 
objects, like those of copper, stone, and of terracotta female figurines, bracelets aii' 
beads etc. A considerable thickness of the occupational deposit of Period II, wou' 
suggest a long period of settlement at the site. On the basis of p(ittcry, the Period i 
at Sarai Khola appears to be contemporary and related with Gumla II-III, Jalilpur Fi 
Kot Diji levels (4) to (16), and Harappa, layers (26) and (26A). 

The site of Sarai Khola, after the termination of Period II, remained abar. 

doned for a long time. About 1000 B.C., it was used for the disposal of the deaJ 
This was Period III, marked by a regular cemeterv of tvo phases, designated as ‘ead;. 
and‘late’, superimposed one upon the other. The cemetery of Period III A\as kr 
on a regular plan with the graves (jriented in east-west direction and in parallel rov. .. 

In this cemetery, the male and female burials could be distinguished by their bun.:, 

modes. The cemeter}' belongs to a group of people who knew the use of iron ano 
it may probably be associated with the Aryans who appeared in the northwestern pare, 
of Pakistan about that time. 

After Period III, the site ot Sarai Khola was once again abandoned tor a long 
time until it was re-occupied during the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. This occupa¬ 
tion is grouped into Period IV. The ceramic industry of Period IV, has close resem¬ 
blance with the potter}- of Damkot IV-V and Charasda-I. The Period IV at Sarai 
Khola may belong to the Hindu Shahi period. A few sherds of grey w'arc were also 
found, representing the survival of an early pottery tradition of the Taxila valle}. 
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The foll()\\ing summary deals with the held works undertaken during the \ears 
1971 and 1972 by the Explorations and Exca%ations Branch of the Department ol 
.\rchacology and Museums in Pakistan. During this period, excavations were carricx' 
out at the prehistoric and protohistoric sites of Jalilpur, Sarari Khola and Zant 
Karuna, and at a medieval settlement of Satgltara (Fig. 34). In addition to the digg¬ 
ings at selected sites, extensive explorations were undertaken in the Punjab, Baluchistan 
and Sind provinces. The results ot these archaeological held researches are outlined 
here bnelly. The detailed reports on these held works ^hall be published in due course 
of time. 


EXCA\ ATIOX AT SATGHARA 

Just as the excavations at Tulamba^ were prompted b\ the primary considera¬ 
tion of obtaining a choronological sequence for assigning an approximate date to a 
number of .settlements then being eliscoeeieel in the central Punjab plain, similat 
reasons necessitated a limited excavation at .Satghara, located tS2 miles northeast ol 
Tulamba The site of .Satghara also otlu'ed a promise of vielding some matcnal 
evidence of the late Aledieval period (16th to !9th century .A.D.). In this wav, vve 
hoped to extend the chronological framewrok, as revealed at Tulamba, turthcr bv at 
least three centuries which could provided a basis for future research in this particuku 
period of history. 

The name Satghara - meaning “seven houses"- is traditionallv associatcil 
with the exploits of Mir (lhakar Rind, a powerful Baluchi chief of the early Mughal 
period. lie is reported to have built a fort and several public and religious building'' 
at Satghara. The grave of .Mir (lhakar is today encolsed by the northwestern bastion 
of the existing burnt-brick fort in Satghara village which is reported to have been 
rebuilt in A.D. 1775 (PI. XXIVA). During the Sikh period, Satghara was attacked 

1. M.R. Mughal, ‘Excavations at Tulamba, W est Pakistan’, Pakistan Archaeology, Number 4 (Karachi, 1967), pp. 12-15— 
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and the descendents of Mir Chakar R’nd were thrown out of their territory vshich 
they had held for centuries. The modern village of Satghara, located within and out- 
^side the fort, shows no signs of an ancient habitation. It appears that a large mound 
'Tocated on the western out-skirts of the village marks the ancient site of Satghara, as 
■ also attested by the ex idem'e rec ivercd in course of the recent excavation. 

‘ The mound is called Satghara Tibba locally. It mcasiu'es 1900 x 1800 feet 

and is about ten feet high above the surrounding level (Fig. 35). It is situated ten 
miles northeast of Okara in Sahiwal district. As a result of disturbance by the local 
cultivators, large piles of pi'stsherds and brick-bats are lying on the sm'facc. In 
'' order to find out the nature of habitation in different parts of the settlement, pot¬ 
tery samples were gathered from the sm'facc of arbitrarily demai'cated areas of the 
mound. The variations in occm'cnce of certain ceramic types indicated in the samples 
from different areas, strongly suggested that the western part of the settlement was 
abandoned earlier than the middle part which constitutes the main mound. Morc- 
• over, the area represented by seemingly two detached mounds on the northern and 
southern ends contains rubbish dumps or perhaps industrial waste (pottery kilns?). 
Two ancient brick-lined wells located along the eastern edge of the mound are still 
being used. 

The excavation at Satghara W'as carried out by the present writer during the 
Summer of 197P. An exploratory trench, measm'ing 15 x 16 feet, was laid in the 
middle of the mound., Underneath a mass of fallen debris loaded with burnt brick¬ 
bats and constituting our layers (1) and (2), regular structures of burnt-brick associa¬ 
ted with an occupation level (3) were brought to light. The size of bricks, being 
bj—6-|x4xf inches, corresponds to those used in the ancient fortification walls 
now surviving in Satghara village. Another structure of burnt-brick appeared which 
was associated with layers(7) and (6). This size of burnt-brick used in both the 
sti'uctures is identical. The casliest level (10) lying above the natiual soil, did not 
show any sign of structures in the trench. The total accumulation of cultural debris 
was 16 feet from the existing siuface (PI. XXIVB). 

The pottery from Satghara demonstrates a homogeneous character in all levels, 
though there are stratigraphic differences in the frequency of certain wares. The 
"v evidence shows a general uniformity in the cultiual material and their continuity 
4 through time. T}'pologically, the potterv' from the earliest levels suggests links 
with the last occupation period at Tulamba which is dated at that site between the 

2. Assisted by Air. Nazir Ahmad Khan and Mr. Tariq Masood. 
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14th and 16th centuries A.D. However, many ceramic types at Satghara are diffe¬ 
rent from those known so far in the central Punjab. In the absence ofdeteable 
material from the site, the comparable ceramics and antiquities would suggest a rela¬ 
tive date of 16th to 18th century A.D. and even later, which may be assigned to the 
entire occupation of Satghara Tibba. Several pottery vessels recall the shapes of modern 
earthen wares which are being produced by half a dozen potters of Satghara village. 

The pottery is mainly of red colour with few exceptions of grey ware. The 
principal forms of pottery vessels consist of large pans with out-curved sides and 
flat base like modern kunali, bowls with round or flat base of pottery, lids, large 

unpainted vessels, oil lamps and narrow-necked vases. The glazed wares were not 
found. 

Among the antiquities found in the trench include several nails of iron, some 
ivor}^ beads, beads of terracotta and semi-precious stones, and a few copper pieces. 
Coins were neither found from the surface nor in the excavation^ 


EXCAVATION AT JALILPUR 


The prehistoric site of Jalilpur is located about three miles south of the left 
bank of the Ravi and at a distance of forty-six miles southwest of Harappa in the 
central Indus valleyf The materials collected from the surface in 1963 indicated that 
the settlement was culturally related with the pre-defence layers (26) and (26A) of 
Harappa, Kalibangan-I in northern Rajasthan and Kot Diji. Thus, chronologi¬ 
cal!}, it belonged to the Early Harappan period of the Greater Indus Valley assign¬ 
able to the earl} third millennium B.C. and earlier. Aloreover, the recent excava¬ 
tions at Gumla and Hathala in the Gomal valley, located at the eastern foot of the 
Sulaiman ranged at Sarai Khola in the Potwar Plateau^ and at Siswal and MitathaP 
in the upper Sarasvati basin between the Yamuna and the Sutlej valleys have pro¬ 
vided additional evidence of close interrelationships among the early Harappan settle¬ 
ments of the Greater Indus Valley in which Jalilpur is centrally located. Just as at 
Sarai Khola, where the mature Harappan cultural phase did not exist, similarly at 


the found in considerable numbers, from the time of 

W’ f‘Excavations at Sarai Khola, Part I’, Fahstan 

y^rcnaeoiogy, iNumber 7 (1970-71), pp. 23-89 and Part II m the present volume, above. 

(1) Id 1“i 1’ at Mitathal (tyssar) 1968’ of the Harayma Studiet (Kurukshetra, 1969), Vol. I 
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Jalilpur, the site was not occupied during the Mature Ilarappan period. Instead, 
it remained abandoned until the Medieval period. Therefore, we hoped to discover 
at Jalilpur, a cultural sequence belonging only to the Early Harappan period and 
then, to relate it with other contemporary settlements. With this objective in view, 
the cxca\ation was carried out b\ the author during the months of Miy and June, 
1971®. 


At present, the mound of Jalilpur covers an area of 1200 x 1400 feet with a 
maximum height of fifteen feet above the surrounding cultivable fields. In this 
height is included an occupation of the Medieval period which is confined to the 
southeastern part of the site only. Otherwise, the mound with prehistoric occupation 
IS low and flat in the middle with a maximum height of only five feet (Fig. 36). 

T\\o trenches were laid almost in the middle of the mound where an occupa- 
tion of the Medieval period did not exist. The first trench, numbered I & II, hap¬ 
pened to be on a prehistoric dump and therefore, it was abandoned. The second 
trench, maiked A & B, was laid on an almost flat surface where the presence of mud 
walls was indicated by the visible difference in the colour of the soil. The trench 
measured 56 x 60 feet originally, but the area had to be reduced to 46 x 10 feet as 
our digging progressed. The virgin soil was reached at an average depth of six feet 
from the existing surface. The total cultural accumulation consisted of six main 
layers, numbered from top (1), to bottom (6A) (PI. XXVB). The cultural contents of 
these layers could be grouped into two main periods of continuous occupation: 
Period I, the first on the natural soil, was represented by three deposits (6) to (4), 
and Period II above with two structural phases, IIA (early) and IIB (late) 
(PI. XXVB). Some patches of mud floor with pottery in situ appeared just few 
inches below the existing surface which belonged to the structural phase IIB. 

The occupation levels assigned to Period I did not reveal any substantial 
structural remains in the excavated area but the use of mud brick and mud floor 
IS attested. The pottery is mostly handmade and includes thick-textiued and tem¬ 
pered pieces of globular vessels with exterior surface coated with a mixture of clay 
and pottery bits (PL XXVIA, 2). The pottery with similar treatment on the external 
surface is reported from Amri period lA and later, and dated by Radiocarbon to the 
middle of fourth millennium B.C. A few pieces of pottery with similar technique 
of surface treatment have also been found from the fourth millennium B.C. levels 
of Period I at Sarai Khola. The other pottery forms from Jalilpur consist of a small 

8. Assisted by Air. Nazir Ahmad Khan and Mr. Tariq Masood. 
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percentage of carinated cups and dishes and an abundance of potsherds of unrecog¬ 
nizable shape because of their rounded edges, as if rolled bv water action. These 
are mostly of pale-red colour, light in weight and soft in texture as if under-fired. 
Their body is so soft that it can be peeled or rubbed off easily, recalling the so-called 
OCP (Ochre-Coloured Pottery).^ From the mud floor laid on a soling of lime 
kcinkar, one rectangular bead of gold sheet with tubular perforation (PI. XXVIIIA, 7) 
and several barrel-shaped cylindrical beads of terracotta (PI. XXVIIIA, 9, 10) were 
found. The other finds from Period I include terracotta net-sinkers, chert blades, 
numerous bone points (PI. XXVIIIA, 12) and a large number of bones of cattle, 
sheep, goat and gazelle^®, mostly burnt and with sharply cut edges. The evidence 
of animal bones suggests that the animal meat constituted a part of human diet dining 
Period I. No object of copper or bronze was found in Period I at Jalilpur. It 
should be recalled that the presence of either copper or bronze is not yet attested 
even at Sarai Khola I and in the non-pottery levels assigned to Period I at Gumla. 
However, numerous bone points and chert blades are reported from the earliest levels 
of these sites, and also from Kile Gul Mohammed I in the Quetta valley, Anjira I-II 
in Kalat, Amri lA and also from Rana Ghundai I in the Loralai valley, suggesting 
perhaps, a common level or knowledge of tool technology during the fourth millen¬ 
nium B.C. in the Indus valley and Baluchistan. 


The change of material culture from Period I to II was gradual and without a 
break between the two major occupations of Jalilpur. This feature is unlike the 
evidence reported from Sarai Khola, vhere an abrupt change occurred with the 
beginning of Period II in the so-called “transitional” level lA^^. Among the plain 
wares of Period I at Jalilpur, a small percentage of red-slipped wares and those painted 
With black-and-brown or chocolate-on-red arc present, especially in the second and 
third layers above the natural soil (PI. XX\TA, 3). These wares show progressive 
increase in number in the early levels of Period 11, in which period they occur mixed 


9. There are contradictory and confusing opinions on its identification, exact cultural association and chronological 

implications, as is reflected through the recent discussions on the subject in, Pur at at iv a (Proceedings of the Seminar on 
OCP and NBP), Number 5 (New Delhi, 1971-72), pp. 5-28; also Krishna Deva, ‘Problem of the Ochre-Coloured Pottery’, 
in B.P. Sinha (ed.), Potteries in Ancient India (Patna, 1969), pp. 75-82; Dr. B.B. Lai, "The Ochre-Coloured Potter}’, 
loc. cit.^ pp. 83-94; and R.C. Gaur, ‘The Ochre-Coloured Pottery from Atranjikhera and its Sigmficance’, loc, cit., pp. 
95-101. Another group of wares also called ‘"Ochre-Coloured”, is reported from Sarangpur which in the opinion of the 
present author is chronologically earlier than the Mature Harappan period and tits into the Early Harappan cultural phase 
of the early third millermium B.C. For a different view of the exacavator, Suraj Bhan, ‘Xew Light on the Ochre Colour 
Ware Culture’, The Research Bulletin (Arts) (Chandigrah, 1967), Number LVII (III), pp. 1-9. On stratigraphic evidence 
alone, the potter}' which looks like the OCP, is earlier than (the Early Harap riod II at Jalilpur and therefore, should 
be placed in the fourth millennium B.C. pan) Pe 

10. Information from Mr. Richard H. Meadow of Anthropology Department, Harvard Universit}% who was shown 
this collection of bones, 

11. M.R. Mughal, ‘Introduction to the pottery of Periods I and II of Sarai Khola’, in M. A. Halim, ‘Excavations at 
Sarai Khola, part II’, Paksistan Archaeology, present volume, pp. 34-40. 
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with the predominently wheelmade wares. But the handmade globular vessels with 
applique external surface persist through all levels of Period II. Thus, stratigra- 
phically, the ceramic tradition of Period I overlaps with that of Period II at Jalilpur. 

In Period II, two structures of mud brick and mud lumps appeared in layers 
(2) and (1), respectively associated with the first Phase IIA, and the second phase IIB 
(PI. XXVB). It should be noted that the sub-division of Period II into two phases 
A & B, in only structural and not based on significant changes in the material culture 
recovered from layers (3) to (1) of Period II. 

The levels belonging to Period II yielded a great variety of pottery and 
antiquities which can be compared with the sites of the early third millennium 
B.C. or of the early Harappan cultural phase throughout the Greater Indus Valley, 
and with the contemporary sites in northern Baluchistan and also with the regions 
on further west. Among the principal groups of pottery, some are illustrated on 
Pis. XXVIA & B, XXVIIB and Figs. 37 and 38. However,some comments are 
necessary on their chronological and cultural significance. 

The painted potter)' includes black-on-red (PI. XXVIB, 1,2; XXVIIB, 2,4,6; 
Fig. 37,1,3 and 4; Fig. 38,7 & 8), black-on-buff slip or on buff body (PI. XXVIA, 
9-11, 13; Fig. 37, 2 and Fig. 38, 9), and black-and-white wares (PI. XXVIB, 3, 4-7,11 
and 12). The black-on-red pottery, consists of the diagnostic K.ot Dijian vessels of 
globular shape with plain exterior, short neck, and painted with simple black band 
on the neck and above the base (Fig. 37, 3 & 4), as already familiar to us from the 
t)'pe-site of Kot Diji, Amri, Sarai Khola, Gumla, pre-defence levels of Harappa, 
Kalibangan-I and also from several sites in northern Baluchistan. The vessels of similar 
shape and with horizontally grooved exterior, as known from the central and northern 
Indus valley sites (but not at Kot Diji) also occur in Jalipur II which provide addi¬ 
tional parallels with Periano Ghundai (PI. XXXI\ , 2) and Sur Jangal in Baluchistan. 
Moreover, the flanged vessels with knobbed covers as found in Jalilpur II levels 
(PI. XXVIB, 1), are distributed extensively on the early Harappan sites in the Greater 
Indus valley and Baluchistan. The bichrome pottery painted with black-and-broxvn 
or black-and-red (PI. XXVIA, 1, 4 to 6), is not known from Kot Diji, but it has been 
reported from Sarai Khola II, Gumla Il-IIPk Periano Ghundai and Mundigak. 

12. PI. XXVI-A, 6 c.f. A.H. Dani, ‘Excavations in the Gomal valley’, Ancient Pakistan (Peshawar, 1970-71), Number 5, 
Fig. 19* No. 133 and pL 79, 4. Gumla is located on an important northerly route leading from the Indus plain to Baluchistan 
and beyond Therefore, we find a commingling of several cultural traditions at Gumla, as is evident by the ceramic and 
other materials found in Gumla II, III and IV levels. The whole body of material from Gumla II to IV is clearly linked 
with the Zhob, Loralai and Quetta valleys of Baluchistan, with the upper and central Indus valley, and with southern 
.Afghanistan and Iranian Sistan. 

{Continued on page 122) 
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In the Indus \alle\, the bichrome pottery with designs different from those of Jalilpur, 
is usual!) associated \\ith the Amrian wares of southwestern Sind and is considered 
to ha\e spread from north (southern Afghanistan) and Turkmenia Uiwards south 
through Baluchistan^^. Its discovery at Jalilpur and in the northern Indus valley 
would suggest that the bichrome pottery tradition also spreads into the Indus plain 
through the Gomal Pass from perhaps the same source. The painted designs with 
brown or black’-^in-buff slip or on buff body, including the verv shape of a few' vessels 
from Jalilpur II (Fig. 3S, 9), arc highly suggestive of links, either director indirect, 
with the ceramic traditions of southern Iran. The ‘‘comb incised’’ ware of Jalilpur II 
is also c(»mparable with that from several sites in Baluchistan and Iran. Numerous 
specimens painted with white and bordered with black come from Period II, The 
combination of white-and-black colours in painted designs tm pottery is already familiar 
to us from the earh Harappan levels of Kalibangan-I, at Siswal A, from fifteen other 
related sites in the Punjab including a part of Haryana. The pottery painted with 
whitc-and-black on surface or on light-red slip is sometimes called the ‘Sothi’ ware 
in the east central Indus valley. 


The mature phase of the Harappan culture is not represented at Jalilpur, but 
fnmi the levels associated with Period II W'ere found, black-on-red potterv' painted with 

(from page 121) 

pointed out that a critical study of the materials assigned to Gumla H, III and IV, however, reveals a dif- 
^ ^ r its scqucncc by Dani, may have to be revised. Seen in the Ikht of the evid- 

ufdf Kr fK 1 ’ ^‘^arai fChoia 11, the whole material found in Gumla II and III togather hts very 

ronoogical) and culturally, into the Larly Harappan cultural phase of the Indus vallev which preceded the 
potter)' forms and also other objects from Gumla II & III (aiid a part of IV) com- 
r those from Sarai Khola II, Jalilpur II, Kalibangan-I, with the early levels of Karappa and Kot Diji. 
hli/1- cir» I t such as the ‘wet’ and ‘Taiz \lohammad W'ares’, ‘Periano Reserve slip’, comb incised, 

nortVipm*^ t>\ * u’ ^ '^ri-Red Slip , chocolate brown and black or black on red wares, arc also comparable with the sites ot 
northern Laluchistan dated to the early third millennium B.C. 

artifacts and potter)', Gumla IV clearly demonstrates a continuity of cultural tradition from 
k'nr I'lii' 1 u j traits occur in the early third millennium B.C. contexts m the Kot Dijian levels ot 

hJ-irl-Ti!!’ ^ i * angan- and at Jalilpur (where mature Harappan is absent), the intersecting circular design painted with 
rhir^rtf. cakcs and perforated wares, also appear in Gumla IV in association w'lth the early materials. The 

mn seals arc absent at Gumla, just as these arc not yet reported from the sites of the early Harap- 

i ^ appearance of such (mature) Harappan-like traits docs give us a point in time when these elements had 

emerged or were appearing. 

I^ thinks that the settlement of Gumla III ended \ioIcntly, follow’cd by an occupation by the 

ronical >, the continuity of cultural materials as evidenced m Gumla II to IV levels contradicts such as assumption. 
Biif ^ ^ Gumla with Rot Diji, where the Kot Dijian occupation is reported to ha\e ended in tire, 

uifh r ^ anal) SIS of the antiquities found in the citadel mound of Kot I^iji, under preparation by the present 

i emonstrates a cultural continuity throughout. The only exception is with the female figurines and steatite 
/Mm /'■ni ^ ^^^-'^'Ur m the Kot Dijian le\els. Otherwise, all categories of objects from the mature Harappan levels 

trrr tt ‘ carlv Harappan (Kot Dijian) levels, namciv, stone blades, cores, balls, pestles, grinding stones; 

i ' bangles, bull hgunnes, cart-frames and wheels; copper objects; shell bangles and other objects; and 

jnd tin . ^^r^^ban. Moreover, like Gumla, there is a continuity of many pottery forms between the lower 

hr ^<iu important fact which is generally overlooked by most scholars." Whatever meaning may 

Thr Jl ^ Gumla), there is no evidence to suggest a break m the material culture, 

inr«: rrr i'« and their standardization, and the appearance of new types of objects like seals, female figur- 

Indus valley ^ Harappan levels of Kot Diji, have to be explained in context of the process of urbanization in the 

Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and the Indus valley’, in R.W. Ehrich (cdt.), 
t^hromlogKs m Old ft orld Archaeology (Chicago, 1965), p. 263. 
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Fig. 38. Pottery from Jalilpur 7-9; Sarai Khola 10; Rana Ghundai 11-12; 
and Dabar Kot 13. 
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intersecting circular design (PI. XXVIB, Zand Fig. 38,7), terracotta ‘cakes’ (XXVIIA, 3), 
humped bull figurines (XXVILA, 4), toy-cart frames (XXVIIA, 2) and solid wheels 
with single or double hub (XXVIIA, 1), bangles of grey and red colour, either single 
or conjoined, with traingular, rectangular and circular section, and bangles of faience 
and shell. In addition to the chert blades (XXVIII, 1-4) showing secondary retouching 
on their glossy edges, chert cores, a number of pestles and saddle-querns of stone were 
found. Beads of agate (XX\'III, 5), carnelian and terracotta (XXVIII, 11) were re¬ 
covered. Of special interest are the beads and numerous unworked pieces of lapis 
lazuli found in Period II contexts and from the surface (XXVIII, 6). Its presence 
at Jalilpur is significant, for, it provides e\ idence of a long distance exchange or trade 
existing between the Indus valley and outside regions during the Early Harappan 
period. The principal .source of lapis lazuli has been in Badakhshan (north Afghan¬ 
istan) for South Asia and for the entire Near East^^. The terracotta female figurines of 
Period II (XXVII, 8-10) are comparable in style with those found at Shar-i Sokhta 
in Iranian Sistan, Gumla II-III and Sarai Khola II. A few pieces of copper/bronze 
rods also come from Period II. 

At the northwestern edge of the mound, the surface was littered with thou¬ 
sands of potsherds, some of which ware over-fired and mixed with lumps of reddened 
earth. A small pit ‘C’, measuring 8x4 feet, was excavated to examine the sequence of 
occupations and to determine whether or not such a heavy concentration of potter) 
mixed with reddened earth was due to the presence of a pottery kiln at that spot. 
The total thickness of occupations was nine feet above the natural soil in which onl\ 
one structure of mud brick appeared. In the top most layers, over two feet thick 
deposit containing potter) waste and fired clay pieces was encountered which suggested 
the presence of a pottery kiln or some other similar activity. The Period I was not 
represented in trench ‘C’. The entire deposit yielded pottery ciimparable to 
Period II only, suggesting an expansion of the settlement during Period II. Already, 
the evidence available from other early Harappan settlements namely, Amri, Kot 
Diji and Kalibangan-I, indicates similar enlargement of the habitation arenas before 
the maturity of the Harappan culture. 

A detailed stutly of the materials from Jalilpur is being done by the author. 
The charcoal samples have been submitted to the Unixersity of Pennsylvania Labora¬ 
tory for C-14 tests. Meanwhile, the archaeological evidence would suggest that 
Period I of Jalilpur belongs to the second half of the foiirth millannium B.C., while 
Period II with its two phases should be dated between 3000-2500 B.C. 

14. V.I. Sarianidi, ‘The Lapis Lazuli Route in the Ancient East’, Archaeology (New York, 1971), Vol. 24(1), pp. 12-15 

and G. Herrmann, ‘Lapis lazuli: The early phases of its trade’, Iraq (London, 1968), XXX, part 1, pp. 21-57. 
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EXCAVATION AT ZARIF KARUNA 

Another cemetery site resembling those of Swat and Dir, and associated 
with the “Gandhara Grave Culture” of the second millennium B.C. and later, was 
accidently discovered in the Peshawar plain, about 18 miles northwest of Peshawar 
and on the road to Warsak near the village of Zarif Karuna. The site appears to have 
occupied a large area, 1320 x 800 yards originally, but it has been badly damaged due 
to the erosion by a hill torrent and by the local cultivators. In order to retrieve mate¬ 
rials from the disturbed area and also from the stratified contexts, excavation at the site 
was carried out in November 1971 by Mr. M. Abdul Halim, assisted by Air. Gulzar M. 
Khan. Along with the excavation, 12 graves with their materials were also salvaged. 
In all, 45 graves were exposed. On the stratigraphical ex idence, four t\“pes of burials, 
superimposed one above the other, could be differentiated. The lowermost or the 
earliest t}'pe, represents single individuals buried in indexed position with grave 
goods (PI. XXIXA & C), like those discovered in Period I at Timargarha in Dir. 
Multiple burials with funerary objects mark the second tj'pe. In the cremation 
burials of the third tj-pe, human bones and ashes were placed in large urns and buried 
with the grave goods (PI. XXIXB). Another phase of the Zarif Karuna cemetery is 
represented by the burials of un-burned fractional bones. 

The grave chambers are made of stones and the floors are occasionally paved 
with stone slabs. Two rings of stones, one above the grave chamber and the second 
near the surface, mark the presence of graves. In the method of construction and 
modes of burials, these graves resemble those of Timargarha (Period I to III) and of 
the Swat valley (Period V-VII). 

In addition to the funerary pottery of red and grey colom' (PI. XX\TIIB), ter¬ 
racotta female and bull figurines, and personal ornaments of bone, silver, gold and 
stone were found. The mattcnals from Zarif Karuna are comparable with those 
from Dir and Swat valleys where they are dated by Radiocarbon and on tx'pological 
grounds, to the middle of the second and the early first millennium B.C. Both 
Prof. A.H. Dani and Dr. G. Stacul have drawn parallels of the grave materials as 
found in northern Pakistan with those from several sites of Iran nanieh, Hissar IIB 
to me, Shah Tepe Ilb, Tureng Tepe, Marlik, and even further west, with Hasanlu 
V to IIIAi\ These comparsions may lose their chronological significance and also 
cultural-historical implications in view of an obvious ‘hiatus , of half a millennium 


15, A.H. Dani (edt.), ‘Timargaha and Gandhara Grave Culture’, Ancient Pakistan, No. 3 (Peshawar, 1967), pp. ‘♦^45; 
G. StacuL ‘Excavations near Chahgai (1968) and the chronological sequence of protojustoned cultures in e wa va ey , 
East and West (Rome, 1969), Vol. 19(1-2), pp. 44-87; and, ‘The Grey pottery m the Swat valley and the Indo-Iranian con¬ 
nections (c,1500-300 B.C.)’ East and West (1970), Vol. 20 (1-2), pp. 92-102. 




or less, between the end of Hissar IIIC (1841 ±65 B.C.) and the beginning of the 
‘Early Iron Age’ (1400 B.C.) on the Iranian plateaiA^. Thus, the theories built upon 
such parallels may call tor reconsideration. 

EXCAVATION AT SARAI KHOLA: THE FINAL SEASON OF 1972 

The excacations at Sarai Khola were carried out for four scstsons between the 
years 1968 and 1971 and the results ha\e already been reported in the previous and 
curi'cnt issues of this Journal. However, in view of the new evidence discovered at 
Gumla and Jalilpur in 1971, the sti'atigraphical position of certain materials at Sarai 
Khola and especially, the nature of change as reflected in the material cultures ot 
Periods I and II required re-checking and if possible, further elaboration. It was 
also necessary to study the physical environment of the Taxila valley in which 
Sarai Khola was located. The material relics discovered at Sarai Khf)la and the 
settlement pattern which was emerging as a result of exploration of the surrounding 
area, called for a fresh look on the whole evidence for cultural reconstruction. 

The Department of Archaeology and Museums, insited Professor Ahmad 
Hasan Dani of the University of Islamabad for collaboration with the Department, 
and the excavations at Sarai Khola were resumed for the fifth seasonNew trenches 
were laid on the western side of the mound to connect the already excavated area 
and for re-checking the stratigraphical pt).sition of various artifacts. As a result, 
the sequence of occupations already established at Sarai Khola from Period I to l\ 
was fully confirmed. Due to the limited area excavated, not all categories of the 
ceramic and non-ceramic materials, reported in this issue of the Journal, were found 
but whatever was recovered, it was already kmtwn. There was, however, one minor 
exception in the pottery of Period II. A Kot Dijian vessel has four lugs on the inner 
side of the rim which look like hooks with ends turned up (towards the mouth) in 
such a manner that the vessel cannot be suspended with a string or rope (Fig. 38,10). 

On present evidence, the earliest cultural stage at Sarai Khola (Period I) 
seems to be peculiar to the Potwar Plateau. With the discovery of identical materials 
from another site, Jhang (pp. 131-32), this stage assumes significance. The preceding 
stages of material culture for example. Mesolithic and earlier, have yet to be pro¬ 
perly defined and reconstructed meaningfully other than on mere technological terms. 

16. C.H. Bovington, R.H. Dyson, A. Mahdavi and R. Vlasumi, ‘The Radiocarbon Evidence for the Temunal Date of 
the Hissar IIIC Culture^ (in press). Information kmdl> sent b\ Professor R.H. Dyson. 

17. In addition to Prof. A.H. Dani, the team included Mr. Ahmad Vahi Khan Mr M Abdul Halim and Mr. Gulzar 
M. Khan. 
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Within the time-range of the fourth millennium B.C., as suggested by the materials 
of Period I at Sarai Khola, fall different kinds of materials revealed in ecologically 
different areas, for example, at Jalilpur I and Gumla I, respectively in the central 
Indus plain and the piedmont plain. During Period II, Sarai Khola, despite its loca¬ 
tion in the Plateau, became an integral part of the cultural development of the Indus 
plain. Thus, together with other contemporary setdements, Sarai Khola II also 
constituted an early developmental stage of that cultural phenomenon which climaxed 
in the form of the Indus Civilization during the succeeding period. The reasons for 
the absence of the mature phase of the Harappan culture in the Potwar Plateau are 
not yet fully known. However, this area did share the fortunes of the later periods, 
as attested by the cemeteries of Period III comparable in time perhaps, with that 
of Gumla VI, and by the materials of Period IV which seem to be widely distributed 
in the Taxila valley and elsewhere in northern Pakistan. 

EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL PUNJAB ; SAHIWAL DISTRICT 

Along with the excavation at Satghara, a number of ancient sites of the Medi¬ 
eval period w'ere recorded. It was observed that the ancient pattern of settlements 
almost duplicated that of modern villages in the Punjab plain, a feature which was 
also demonstrable around Tulamba in Multan district, located 82 miles southwest of 
Satghara. It was considered necessary to confirm this feature of the Medieval settle¬ 
ment pattern in yet another area. Thus, a small area around Arifwala town, lying 
between Satghara and Tulamba was selected for an intensive survey. Arifwala is 
located 26 miles south of Sahiwal on the vast cover plain of the old course of the 
Beas river. The survey was initiated and directed by the present author in the 
month of April 1971. No prehistoric site was discovered in these small areas. The 
dates assigned to the sites that arc listed below are based on the ceramic evidence 
alone with reference to the chronological sequence of Satghara (above, p. 114) 
and Tulamba {Pakistan Archaeology^ No. 4,1967, p. 27). For ready reference, the 
chronological sequence of Tulamba is repeated below : 


Period VA 

A.D. 

1500 and later 

V 

A.D. 

1400—1500 

IV 

A.D. 

1200-1300 

III 

A.D. 

700-1100 

IIB 

A.D. 

500— 600 

IIA 

A.D. 

300— 400 

II 

A.D. 

200 to 1st century 

I 

500 to 100 B.C. (earliest) 
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It is, however, pointed out that only the surface collections were used to fix an 
approximate time-range for each site because test diggings were not carried out at 
anv site. 


1. BoJuwala Tibba 

Location: Four miles southwest of Satghara. about 1000 yards south of Chak Dham Ram, and west ot 

the kucha (dirt) road. 

A low mound, 5 feet high, 378 feet North-South and 270 feet East-West. 

Cultural association: Satghara, early levels; about 16th century A.D and later. 

2. Chak 18-17? {Maiiakrpala) 

Location: Two mils southeast of Satghara and half a mile south of the village of Manakwala. 

'^^ze: 486 feet North-South, 216 feet East-West, and about 9 feet high. 

Cultural association; Tulamba Period III and IV, 8th-14th century A.D. 


.V Bundgarh {Chak 3S-2Ji) 

Location: Between milestone 3 and 4 on Okara-Lyallpur road on the east,and to the north of Bungarh 

village. 

324 feet East-West, 296 feel North-South, and 8 feet high. 

Cultural association: Satghara, about 17th-18th century A.D. 


4. 


Chak 63-BB 

Location. 

Size. 


Cultural association: 


One and a half miles east of Anfwala, between the metalled road and Lodhran-Kasur railroad, 
and southeast of Chak 63-EB. 

\ low mound about 4 feet high, 98 feet North-South and 90 feet North-West. 

This mound is being destroyed by the local cultivators. The surface is covered with many 
bumt-bricks, measuring 8x7x1 inches. 

Satghara, 16th-18th chntury A.D, 


5. Chak V)-I:B 


Location: 


Two and a half miles east of Arifwala and south of the metalled road. \ water channel runs 
on its casten side. 


bize: 430 feet North-South, 410 feet East-West, and 6^ feet high. 

There is very little pottery on the surface. It is covered by modem grave-yard. 'Lhe pottery 
samples turned out from the mound arc lying on the graves. 

Cultural association: Tulamba Period III to IV A and Srtghara, The site reyresents a long period from 8th to 
17th century A. D. 


fi. Chak Karam Shah 

Location: About three miles southeast of Arifwala and north of Chak Karam Shah village, 

Size: 350 feet North-South, 200 feet North-West, and 8 feet high. 

The site is entirely occupied by the graves. 

Culutural association: Satghara, 16th-18th century A,D, 
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Chak Alohamniad Nawaz 

Location: Over two miles North-Northeast of Satghara and west of the kucha (dirt) road. 

Size: 432 feet North-South, 378 East-West, and 12 feet high. Modern graves occupy its northern 

foot. 

Cultural association: Satghara, 16th-18th century A.D. 

"‘‘Estate" Tihhii 

Location: One and a half miles southeast of Satghara, one mile northeast of C.hak 18-lR {above No. 2), 

and west side of the Satghara—Renala Khurd road. 

Size: 240 feet North-South, 324 feet East-West, and about 7 feet high. 

Cultural association: Tulamba Period III, 8th-12th century A.D. 

Haukrwala Tihha 

Location: One and half miles east of Satghara, four and a half miles no^h^^cst of Renala K.hurd and 

on the road to Satghara. 

Size: An almost circular mound, 440 feet in damater with a height of 11 feet. The mound has 

been cut into two parts by a water channel. 

Cultural association: Tulamba Period III and IV, 8th-I4th century A.D. There are suggestions of yet an carl> 
occupation but could not be confirmed, 

Hanpur {Chak \%GD) 

Location: Over five miles southwest of Satghara, one and a half miles northwest of Bodu\^ala Tibba 

(above No. 1), and east of the Joya Minor. 

Size: 293 feet North-South, 440 feet East-West, and height 155 feet. 

Cultural association: Tulamba Period HI to VA, 8th to 16th century A.D. 

Jamal Khan Tihha 

Location: Two miles southeast of Arifwala and east of the village of Gulo Shah. 

Size: A circular mound, about 200 feet across and 10 feet high. Two tube-wells have been installed 

on it. 

Cultural association: Satghara, 16th-18th century A.D. 

jfamadar Tihha 

Location: About 700 yards southeast of Satghara village. 

Size: 395 feet North-South, 385 feet East-West, and 10 feet high. 

Cultural association: Satghara, 16th-18th century A.D. 

Kidiana {Chak 3-{-2EA) 

Location: Five miles southwest of Satghara, on the eastern side of Kuliana village. 

Size: 334 feet North-South, 214 feet East-West, and 5 feet high. 

Cultural association: Satghara, as Nos. 11 and 12 above. 
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ImI Knu;: T:bbj 

Location than t\so miles south of Anfwala, to norrhuest and outside the village of Gulo Shah, 

Si?e: Ifi'l feet \orth-houth, lOO feet lAst, and 7 feet high. 1 he mound has been levelled down 

considerably for cuitu atmn and a tube-well has been installed. 

Cultural as>ociation* Tulamha Period HI and later, Sth-12th centLir\ A, I), 


lie/ 




Location 


'^i7e * 


( ultural j>v((eiariMn 


r.'ur miles northcast-Last of Satghara, to soiuhea'-t of the ( hak 13-Rl and south ol the 
unmetalled road, 

lh2 feet North-South, 21h teet Last-WeU. and 6 feet high 

1 Lilamba I’eriod \ \ and later, Ihrh-lSth centur_\ A,I), and eontemnorar\ with Satghaia 


If'-; 


Loeation 
^i/e ■ 

t ultural a^^oeianon 


(>ne-half mile northwest of Manjwala (No. 15 aho\c; and south of Sarghara Minor. 

1 111! extent not possible to determine due to the graves over it Maxinuini area eovered is 
abemt lour kauai^ 

S.ughara, 17th-bSth cenuirv \ 1) 


\ Oeatjon Outside the town ot (.L^bLil.'. loeated seven milc'. siaith nt \nh\ah d he town itsell is standing 

on a high monud. 

^i/e. \ eireular m< urul, 12h Net aeix-s <on! 7 feet hmh 

('iburd a-o-c lUon Sardiara, Unh-1 'mIi et nuir« \ f) 


[ f vat .ori 


^1/e 




C)ver tvv(i mih diu so"ili o! ^lt_]l^ra )P the nortliern f\ink o| khar.ii and on the metaileu 
road to i )kara, 

7 sl) 1 ,^x 1 N.trdi-S'uith, 10 ^ (let I ast-Wesi, and 4 to 4 teet luuh 


( ultural as^oeiaUMti ISth-lSth eenfuiv \ 1) 


( oeation d wi- ind a half miles northeast ot 'sareluma an<i due east <it the village 15-lR 

Si/c. 540 feet \orfh-South, 452 feet l',ast-\\ cst, and 10 feet high. 

< ultural assf>tiation d ulamba Period M and HI, from the hrst eenturv B( to 12th eenturv \ 1) Red-polished 
piUierv was present 

'n '' ,A r A.-v/ 


la*eati()n. 
'>i7e 


Gn the eastern outskirts of Satghara village. 

275 feet North-South, 5(K) feet I'ast-W'csr, and over 0 feet higli 
Satghara, lotli-lSth eenturv .A I) 


( ultural association 
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21. Tihba Mehboob Shah 

Location: Over one mile southwest of Satghara. 

Size: 617 feet North-South, 586 feet East-West, and about 6 feet high. Nlodcrn graves arc on top. 

Cultural association: Tulamba Period III, 8th-12th century A.O. 

22 . WaJiidpiir {CJwk 10 - 17 ?) 

Location: Four miles northeast of Saighara and south of the Ohuhana IR distributar\ 

Size: 405 feet North-South, 513 feet East-West, and about 12 feet high. 

Cultural association: Tulamba Period III-VA, 8th to 16th century A.U 

EXPLORATION IN NORTHERN PUNJAB: CAMPBELLPUR AND 
RAWALPINDI DlSTRTCTSi^ 

Simultaneously with the excavations at Sarai Khola, important discoveries 
were being made in the Gomal ^■alley and at Jalilpiu which were adding new per¬ 
spectives to the question of genesis and growth of the Indus Civilization. new 
group of handmade, mat marked and burnsihed pottery of Sarai Khola I, was posing 
problems as regards its origin, distribution and cultural association. The earliest 
levels of Gumla and Jalilpur were producing evidence which could not be culturally 
related with Sarai Khola 1. This peculiar feature of marked divergences in the 
material culture is in sharp contrast to the next cultural phase at Sarai Khola (Period II), 
which is not only very closely related with the materials of Jalilpm' II and Gumla II-III 
but is also wide-spread through(mt the Indus river valley. Professor H. Dani 
had already recorded a succession of third millennium B.C. sites in the Gomal valley, 
and there was a strong suggestion that the Potwar Plateau and especially, the routes 
leading to or from the Gomal valley were likely to provide additional information 
on the spread of Sarai Khola II related settlements of the early third millennium 
B.C. Thus, the exploration of Taxila valley in which Sarrai Khola is located, was car¬ 
ried out which was later on extended further to the southwest in the areas lying within 
the present-day boundaiics ot Rawalpindi and Campbellpur districts. 

During the survey, 16 sites were recorded, among which three sites namely, 
Jhang, Khannda and Pind Nausheri could be related with the prehistoric and early 
historical levels of Sarai Khola. The largest of all the sites is Jhang, located about seven 
miles west of Sarai Khola in Campbellpur district. Measuring 820 or more by 
838 feet, it is standing to a height of 34 feet above the surrounding level and is now 
surmounted by a modern Rest House. The site has been disturbed considerably, 

18, The survey ^^as carried out by Mr. Ahmad Nabi Khan, Mr, M. Abdul Halim and Mr. Gulzar M. Khan. This 
summary is based on the field notes recorded by Mr. M. .Aibdul Halim and on the e.xamination of actual materials stored 
at Karachi. 
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exposing its cultural contents which arc visible in the sections. The materials col¬ 
lected from the surface (PI. XXX, 5-35), indicate that the settlement of Jhang was 
contemporar}' with Sarai Khola periods II and IV. Some structural remains 
are also visible in the Sarai Khola 11- related levels at Jhang. It may be 
pwinted out that at Sarai Khola, the Icwcls associated with Period II yielded very 
few structures^'*. 


The pottery from Jhang comparable with that of Sarai Khola II and I ?, includes 
handmade, red burnished and coarse wares (PI. XXX, 5) which have been grouped 
as Sarai Khola pottery U'pes II and IV; the Kot Dijian wares with plain and 
grooved exterior stuface (PI. XXX, 10-13), and flanged vcs.sels with lids (PI. XXX, 
6-8 and 16) comparable with Sarai Khola types VII, VUI, VIIIA, IX, IX.^, IXB 
and XIII; bowls with multiple painted lines on the inner side (PI. XXX, 19); and 
offering stands with dishes (PI. XXX, 17 and 14-15) like Sarai Khola pottery 
t\'pcs XI\ and XI\ A. Stone celts (XXX, 26, 27), terracotta bangles (XXX, 34, 35) 
and ‘cakes’ (XXX, 28), terracotta beads (XXX, 30,31), bone points (XXX, 32, 33), 
an agate bead and one shell bangle (XXX, 24) were also found. Jhang seems to have 
all the potential of emiching our kncjw ledge of the Early Harappan cultiual phase 
with additional information, if proper excavation is undertaken. 


From the site of Khannda, measuring 606 x 220 yards with 10 feet height, 
the pottery comparable with that of Sarai Khola II (PI. XXX, 1) and IV was 
found. The third site, Pind Xausheri, represents a small mound of about three 
feet in height. In a small pottery collection, onlv a couple of the Kot Dijian wares 
arc present (PI. XXX, 2-4). 


.\mong the remaining 13 sites recorded recentiv, ten may be placed between 
the 2nd and 9th century A.D. Most ot the sites are reported to be ot the Buddhist 
period and certain ceramic types indicate their contemporaneity with the early his¬ 
torical settlement at Sarai Khola represented there by Period IVk Ten sites ot the 
early historical period are, Bahtar, Bharol, Dheri Sher Zaman, Ilaji Ashrat Khan-ki- 
Dhcri, Langar, Pind Xasrala I, and II, Piro Shahi, Sarai Madho and Ziarat Badshah 
Sahib. Tbe date ot two more sites, Shahpur I and II is not certain, while another 
site, Maqam seems to be of recent date (18th-19''h century .A.D.). 

19, Pakistan Archaeology, Number 7 (1970-71) Pis. VII and XVIII, a. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN SOUTHERN SIND 

The eastern part of the lower Indus valley, lying between the Indus river and the 
Thar desert, has been virtually unknown archaeologically. As a result, the nature, 
duration and extent of various settlements, and their cultural significance were 
not clear. One of the reasons was that before Independence (1947), archaeological 
research was largely concentrated in the western part of Sind lying between the 
Indus river and the Kirthar range, where Moenjodaro is located. The initial field 
work itself was mostly oriented towards further elaboration of the protohistoric cul¬ 
tures with refrence to the Indus Civilization. Only a single site, Chanhu-daro, located 
on the eastern (left) bank of the Indus river was excavated which represented the well 
known Harappan culture. It was after Independence that the Department of Arch- 
aeolog)’ and Museums in Pakistan, undertook selective excavations at the proto¬ 
historic sites (Kot Diji and Naru Waro Dharo) and also at an early Islamic city 
(Mansura), located on the eastern side of the lower Indus valley. In addition to 
these excavations, limited surveys were carried out around the principal sites which 
indicated a diversity of cultural relics. This region has also figured promi 
nently in the early Islamic and Medieval times. Moreover, the pattern of 
ancient rivers system in eastern Sind, emphasises its geographical significance in 
the context of an eastward extension of the Indus Civilization. Along the western 
fringes of the Thar desert, flow's the Hakra-Nara channel which was originally fed 
by the Sutlej river and also by the frequent overspills of the Indus. This region 
also lies betw'een the heavy clusters ot the Harappan settlements in Bahawalpur, 
northern Rajasthan and Punjab on north, and those of Kutch and Saurashtra in the 
south. Such geographical, as well as archaeological considerations, prompted the 
Department of Archaeolog>- to launch a comprehensive programme of extensive 
explorations m lower Sind along with starting a systematic survey of othci parts of the 
country. 

The survey of eastern Sind was conducted by Mr. Mohammad Sharif of the 
Department of Archaeolog}- for about one month, between September and October, 
1972. A full report on the surxey has been prepared by Mr. Sharif for publication 
soon. Meanwhile, only a summary of the results, based on the original report, is 
presented here. 

The recent survey in southeastern Sind was carried out in the present-day 
administrative districts of Thatta, Hyderabad and a part of Tharparkar, covering 
roughly an area of 7,000 sq. mile's. total of 104 sites were mapped (Fig. 39) and 
detailed data on each site was recorded. About one-third of the total number of 
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sites were not reported previously. -\ini)ng the remaini g sites, relevant information 
on most of them was either lacking altogether or was inadequate. 

-■Vmong the prehistoric sites, only one near Jherrick (Xo. 17 on the list) 
appears to be of the Neolithic period, though there are suggestions for assigning it to 
the “Middle” Stone Age of Pakistan and India-'-. New e\ Ideiice collected from the 
known sites of Tharro Hill near Gujo (No. 2), Shah Hussain (No. 10), Kafir Kot 
(X'o. 18), and Budhjo-Thakar (Xo. 20) suggests that these were lllnt-knapping work¬ 
shops dm-ing the third millennium B.C, Of the Harappan settlements, the site of 
Gharo Bhiro (Xo. 97), was examined and studied afreeh-h This site is located on 
the western edge of the great Indian desert and cl')^e to the Hakra-Xara channel. It is 
situated about 85 miles north of the Harappan site of Desalpur (in Kutch), or over a 
hundred miles south of Chanhu-daro. At present, the mound of Garho Bhiro 
covers an areas of 110 x 50 _\ ards and stands to a maximum height of 25 feet abo\e the 
surrounding surface. The surrounding plain itseJl is about 25 feet abo\e the sea 
level. The surface material from the surface of Gha'o Bhiio includes the black- 
on-red painted pottery (PI. XXXI, 3,4,12-14,18-19), perforated ware {XXXI, 
25-28), large red-slipped jars (XXXI, 3), cakes (XXXI, 30 X 34) and Hint blades. 
The other Plarappan sites that were rcwisited near Karachi b\ Mr. .Sharif were those 
oi Allahdino (or Xel Bazar),’- Goth Hasan \li (or Cia/kar)-' -Xmilano,-^ and 
Orangi^k 


The remaining sites were represented b\ mounds, forts and irraves of carxed 
stones, amongst which 4 sites are of the early historical jieriod (lirst to seventh centurx 
A.D.), and 87 sites belong to the Atuslim period, coxerinq a millennium between 
8th to 18th century A.D.), while 14 sites belong to the late historical (or recent ?) 
period of 19th and earlv 20th century. .Some sites could be dated sccurelv on the 
basis of an cpigraphical or historical evidence, such as the site numbers 23, 80 and 


"1 af'- ’ '■ ' ' ‘'T" r ■'> \enl,thK. McM.lilh.t an<I als.> 

L m ers'^ T J- ’''S' V the (Department. Karachi 

.nd Xn '/. , t l f '? "A ’ "''A '>'■ ^'^tach. Inlormat.on from Mr \ R Khan 

and also, . Imn/U Seltlcnients in kuruJn R.'’ri'>n (KaraLhi, pp ,S-14 

/'e' a at ‘tneiteur l.veur'.ions in \rehacoloex. No IlI-KaOcrn Siml'. 

/.A--,. So,/ K„-,„-ra//,„r,.,/,i,„-m(Hv.lcrahacl. 

22 , Pakistan I, p A 

Pdhstan .Inhaeuh^y, \o S, 1908, p. 2, .intl \ Rauf khan 


P 4 . 

24 , 
P 143 . 

25 . 


hi.irnt Si ({innrn^ s m Kjrachi Rr^iftn (Karat-hi, 1968). 

Survc) >>f ffhihj, \n 4S (I)clhi, 1934), 


N G. Majumdar, ‘hxplorations m Sind', Vk 7 t;,urs „f the 

1 tab rivc/hiTbJA ’reported"b\ Mr.' \ R’’khln. - ’‘"T'A'' ’ '^hah Juno, loe aled on the mouth of the 


Op ii/ , p 
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96. Two more forts, W’agojo-kot and Rattu Kot were also mapped. The Muslim 
graves built of carved stones, commonly known as the “Chaukhandi type” were 
also numerous m this region which consist of Nos. 3, 4, 11, 14, 17, 22, 26, 43, 
73, 80, 98, 99 and 100. 
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Culturai 


\<K 

Xdiuc nf ihc 


Tddlkj 

DiHnX 


period 








or dale 


1. 

Banbhorc 


Mirpur .Sakro 

Thatta 


F4I K M 


2 

Tharro 11.11. Gu|o 


I’hao^a 

Thatta 


P 


3. 

I'hano Hill, Gujo Gra\CN 


Thatra 

Thatta 


M 


4. 

Goth Raj Malik 


Mirpur .Sakro 

Thatta 


M 


5. 

Rano Kot 


Mirpur ^akro 

I'hatra 


M 


6. 

Rano Kot Grave ^ 


Mirpur Sakro 

Thatta 


17 s A.n 

pM) 

j . 

Goth Tikka 


Kati Bandar 

Thatta 


LI I 


<s. 

Goth I'a/al Khan 


Kati Bandar 

Thatta 


LH 


9. 

Miran Biloch Brahmani 


Kali Bandar 

'Phatta 


LH 


10. 

Shdh Hussain 


Thatta 

Thatta 


K P M 


]\ 

.Shah Ilussam (iia\CN 


4'hatta 

dltatia 


M 


12. 

L dcrolal 


Gora Ban 

ddiatta 


141 


i 2 . 

Fir Palho 


(joia Ban 

dltalta 


M 


14 

Pir Palho Ciraws 


Gnra Ban 

dhiatta 


M 


15. 

Kalan Kot 


'Fhatta 

Thatta 


M 


10. 

.Snpeki Graws 


rhatta 

Thatta 


M 


17. 

Jlicriiek GimnC'' 


4'hatta 

d’hatta 


MK LH 


IS. 

katir Kot 


d'hattT: 

d'hitta 


P K }•: H 


19. 

Milestone lOl (jhernek Hill) 

4'hatia 

4'iiatta 


_\ or carl}. 


20 

i^aelhjv)-thakar 


Tando Moltd Khan 

ll>dcrabad 


PKLH 


21 . 

\odo Haran 


Suja\3 al 

'Thatta 


M 


22 

.\hi\in Shah CnawN 


Shah JGndar 

'Thuta 


M ek- LH 



Shah Bandar 


Shah Bandaid 

Thatta 


175S A.H. 

(-\i) 

24. 

Sonda Bandar 


Jati 

'Thatta 


l.H 


25. 

Sliah Kapur 


Jati 

Hiatta 


M 


26. 

Shalt kapur Graw^ 


Jati 

'i'hatta 


M 


27. 

Rarri 


Jati 

Thatta 


LH 


2S. 

\ind Kot 


Jan 

'Phatta 


M 


29. 

Nanda Kot 


Jati 

'Phatta 


M 
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Site 

No. 

Name of the site 

Taulka 

District 

Cultural 
period 
or date 

30. 

Deh SemanijcMlaro 

Alirpur Botaro 

Thatta 

M 

31. 

Haji Kamiso Chandiojo-daro 

Mirupur Botaro 

Thatta 

M 

32. 

Buleh Shahjo-daro 

Mirupur Botaro 

Thatta 

M 

33. 

Mirpurjo-daro 

Thatta 

Thatta 

M 

34. 

Sattiojo-daro 

Mirpur Boaro 

Thatta 

M 

35. 

Hatrijo-daro 

Mirupur Botaro 

Thatta 

M 

36. 

Karim Bakhojo-daro 

Alirupur Boaro 

Thatta 

M 

37. 

Rahunjo-daro 

Mirpur Boaro 

Thatta 

M 

38. 

Meccacejodaro 

Mirupur Boaro 

Thatta 

M 

39. 

Lai Chatto 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

40. 

Junjo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

41. 

Fateh Bagh-I 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

42. 

Fateh Bagh-II 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

43. 

Fateh Bagh Graves 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M&LH 

44. 

Tando Ghulam Haiderjo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

45. 

Lasharijo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

46. 

Dand-ko-khanjo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

47. 

Jumo Jakhrojo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

48. 

Talib Shahjo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

49. 

Tuljo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

50. 

Mahmudanijo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

51. 

Tharojo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

52. 

Ismail Shahjo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

53. 

Amrijo-daro 

Tando Mohd, Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

54. 

Mari Wassayo 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

55. 

Khirun Kot 

Tando Mohd, Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

56. 

Kakejo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

57. 

Dilhardijo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

58. 

Mirzajo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

59. 

Aselijo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

60. 

Misri Shahjo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

61. 

Mangriajo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

62. 

Jhakanijo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

63. 

Deh Kharchjo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

64. 

Deh Khanderjo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

65. 

Jhakari (Maijubanjo-daro) 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

66. 

Kat Bambhanjo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

67. 

Bulrijo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

68. 

Dhandijo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

69. 

Shah Usmanjo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

70. 

Charojo-daro 

Tando Mohd, Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

71. 

Shah Mahmoodjo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

72. 

Khawjajo-daro 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

73. 

Saidpur Graves 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

M 

74. 

Sudheranjo-Dhado 

Tando Mohd. Khan 

Hyderabad 

EH 

75. 

Than 

Mithi 

Hyderabad 

M 
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Site 

No, 

Name of the site 


Taulka 

District 

Cultural 
period 
or date 

76, 

Jurkhunjo-kot 


Mithi 

Hyderabad 

M 

77. 

Abdullah Shahjo-daro 


Mithi 

Hyderabad 

M 

78. 

Dabrijo-daro 


Mithi 

Hyderabad 

M 

79. 

Amriwarjo-daro 


Alithi 

Hyderabad 

M 

SO, 

Sangranijo-muqam 


Alithi 

Hyderabad 

1971 A.D. (M) 

81. 

Morjo-daro 


Mithi 

Hyderabad 

M&LH 

82. 

Thai Bangar 


Tando Bago 

Hyderabad 

M 

83. 

Wasi Pir Misrijo-daro 


Tando Bago 

Hyderabad 

M 

84. 

Otanjo-daro 


Badin 

Hyderabad 

M 

85. 

Shah Ghuriojo-daro 


Badin 

Hyderabad 

M 

86. 

Ibrahim Shahjo-daro 


Badin 

Hyderabad 

M 

87. 

Old Badin 


Badin 

Hyderabad 

M 

88. 

Malhianjo-daro 


Badin 

Hyderabad 

M 

89. 

Kohaljo-daro 


Badin 

Hyderabad 

M 

90. 

Varjo-daro 


Badin 

Hyderabad 

M 

91. 

Roopa Mari 


Badin 

Hyderabad 

M 

92. 

Pano Lunkijo-daro 


Badin 

Hyderabad 

M 

93. 

Kuree Kot 


Badin 

Hyderabad 

M 

94. 

Kanjo ICot 


Diplo 

Tharparkar 

M & LH 

95. 

Rahimki-bazar 


Diplo 

Tharparkar 

M&LH 

96. 

Naokot 


Mithi 

Tharparkar 

1812 A.D. (LH) 

97. 

Gharo Bhiro 


Mithi 

Tharparkar 

P&LH 

98. 

Haji Allahdino Graves 


Malir 

Karachi 

M 

99. 

Baluch’s tombs 


Malir 

Karachi 

M 

100. 

Chaukhandi tombs 


Malir 

Karachi 

M 

101. 

Allahdino (Nel Bazar) 


Malir 

Karachi 

P 

102. 

Goth Hasan Ali 


Malir 

Karachi 

P 

103. 

Amilano 


Malir 

Karachi 

P 

104. 

Orangi 


Karachi 

Karachi 

P 


explorations in northern BALUCHISTAN 

The hills of Baluchistan mark the western limits of the vast valley of the 
Indus river system. Sporadic as well as limited archaeological researches carried 
out during the past fifty years have demonstrated close cultural links of Baluchistan 
with the regions on its north, northwest and west existing since prehistoric times. 
The field investigations carried out at a number of sites in the Indus valley after 
Independence (1947) have emphasised further the role of Baluchistan in the develop¬ 
ment of material culture before the rise of the Indus Civilization. These researches 
indicate that diverse cultural groups of Baluchistan were not an isolated phenomena 
but they were closely related with their prehistoric and Bronze Age counterparts in 
the Indus valley. Thus, there is no justification to regard Baluchistan as a “refuge 
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area”—divorced from the culmrai dcwkpments of the surrounding regions.'^ 
Moreover, the most recent excavations in Ir^m at the sites located close to Pakistani 
border namely, Shahr-i-Sokhta, in Dasht-i-Lut and at Bampur, are biinging into 
focus the region of Baluchistan in the context of certain questions pertaining to 
inter-'^ettiement diid inrcr-rcgional contacts ameng the south^ccstern and south Asian 
commjnid'.s during the prehistoric times. The cAaiiable ecidence allo^vs us to 
aflFi:m that at least during the fourth and third miHennia B.C., Baluchistan exmstituted 
not a vital I'nk between the Indus valltw and the rogi('ns on its vrest and n(>rth~ 
West, but also famed an integral part of a ccmsiderably large sphere of cultural 
intoractuai. 

Seen in th; light of recent archaeological re^'carches in the Indus valley, in 
.-ruithern Afghanistam and easteim Iian, the aivailablc evidence from Baluchistan was 
ve:y inadequate in ansv.xring many a question ctinceining ctilrural and chronological 
rcc;-]!iLTucthms. Therefcc, the Department of Archaeology decided to lat.neh a 
cx^mprjtensivc p^eigramme <>f system.atic exploiatiims in BaluchoUan as a preliminary 
to exca\a:ti< ns at the selected sites. A Cculrui Au'hiicoJogicdl Mission to 

HjJiiciii.nau wac’ c< n aituied under the leadership (jf the present aicher with the 
■e p ,n-ibi:jt\' of mak’ng ai th./iough lesearch of all kmds suces and nv nununtr, to 
coiitet and *‘o<:oul the basic data <m each site, and ti,' make rcc^Tiimendations on the 
sitv. ', M'itablc f(;: pK/weti*-n under the Antiquities Act, 196S. Acc<sdingiy, a team 
of light members'^ surveyed ihe m'uhoii, mai (.f Baluchistan duiingihe Sp’ing 
<jf ]v72 vhich cohered th* 'e admi]UsUati\c uistuicts: Zhcjh, Loialai ;nd Qiaefta- 
shiin. A pait or upp^r Kaart in cciurai Baluchistan coas als.o tnuersed down to 
I'hLs.da-. In addition, cthnelo'gicsu materials wee .dso collected to which rehi < ncc 
wii hs made in the jodov.sng page' . 

Our piimarv (pbiiccltc was lo u iv the maxdnim rrea and Ui examine ind 
record eeciv anc'cnt die, \diiLher ^ee- rued (sr not prc\»ous]}. Il vaas mU intended 
to exca’vate any ^-ile at diis stage. Tlov.exer, we were able to do a \ery i.mUed 
d'ggij^.g in ihe upper lewds i.i Damh Sadait :n older to eheck the sequence known 

2/> Frol \II iXm:, v\Jvlc cniplia^ism'^ iLl s[Lniliv.»nLL ot tnymal \aia> states ‘uK /' iifni hJinci!:') ^/ hhifcr 

hdl '"//(■ ji'lhf'c luIi'.Il'I pt/d!rd!i'>}i U' ruj il ha > 'wn .'////.v h<nd 'U h,ii.nl /\OiO \unihLr 5 
(FcsF.anar, I'/T0-71) p. v;i. 

'*7 Ir. ’iu no.-ihcrn ciIsf^^-t^ oi jUiaUiKUiii. the auliior was asj ,[i.a jti the IXIJ Mi* S.i/j,- Klnn, a.ul Mr. Masoocliil 
IIa''an. 'ihe f.thcr numiTs were. aU. Man/ot^r \ S'ddnjai (Suivi.vor and lh*aU->niane Mr S. \. Zaidi (Mf<deller and 
Rrstiaerj, Mr. M \cjlLem (Fi)tt'.i . tnd Viiiij’t’.'-s RiLotde- ’j, Mr \ Mainid f( anip iiper\’sor) and Mr. Fakhr .\niin 
(Watchman) Twe; uraduate students fr.>ni the L’nr.erut) (jf Kataehi remained wrth the team for two wcc!.s Hesides, 
Mr. S M. \shraqi-e from the National Museum ot'ihOistan was assoeiat‘.,d '■.vUh us foi ethnoloj^ieal researt.h 'the photo¬ 
graph) was earned out in the author. 

During the sur\e> of central iiahichistan in Kalat, the authi^r \ as assisted b\ Mr Na/.r Khan and Mr. 13akht Amin. 
A Land Rover with a dnver was kindlv provided l\v the i'Atueanon Department of IJaluehis.an Cjovcrnment for the entire 
period of exploration in lialuehisian. 
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through previous digging at that site. Similarly, the site of Pcriano Ghunclai showed 
a number of exposed sections due to recent disturbance which necessitated some exca¬ 
vation and trimming of sections for the retrieval of material evidence. Although a 
straight trench from top to the virgin soil was not laid but our ten days study and 
work at Peiiano Ghundai proved most rewarding. As a result, it became possible to 
suggest a tentative chronological sequence, based on the study of ceramics, and then 
to group the entire surface materials into a workable framework. With the exception 
of these two sites, the evidence from the others comes from the surface. In case of 
large prehistoric sites, our technique of surface collections dilfered from the 
traditional way of random and selective sampling. The samples were collected from 
carefully demarcated areas which revealed interesting and useful information 
on the nature and location of various occupations at a particular site. In this way 
it was possible to determine that the Harappan remains at Peiiano Ghundai (Zhobj 
and Kaonri (Loralai) were concentrated at only one edge of these settlements. It 
was also possible to determine that the Harappan remains at Dabar Kot do not 
exist beyond 25 feet from top of the mound. At a particular level, it is spreading 
all over except on the eastern side. A re-examination of some known or repotted 
sites yielded new or additional evidence which also helped in correcting certain 
inaccuracies and even distortions in the publi-hed reports. 

During the survey a total of 99 sites, including least 35 sites which were not 
known or reported before, were throughly examined and a few other sites were only 
visited. A full list of the sites along with their cultural association is given at the 
end of this review (pp. 147-49). A detailed report is being prepared. Most of the 
sites represent more than oric cultural assemblage. Our preliminary analvsis of 
the new evidence suggests that eleven sites were inhabited during the late fifth and 
fourth millennia B.C. The maximum increase in the number of settlements is 
evident during the third millennium B.C. when their total reached 56 (in the area so 
far explored). The archaeological evidence indicates that it was during this period 
that Baluchistan and Indus valley had a wide-spread and intensive contacts with the 
inhabitants of southwestern and south Asia. The remains of the second and first 
millennia B.C. in Baluchistan arc known by the pottery groups called Londo, Pirak 
and Ghul wares and by some burial cairns of uncertain date. On this basis, twenty- 
two sites could be assisgned to the second millennium B.C. and later. The early 
historical and Islamic pciiods are yet to be explored adequately in Baluchistan. 
Therefore, very little or nothing is known of the cultural succession and 
chronology of the historical period. Certain wares arc termed as “Buddhist”, 
“Sassanian”, “Islamic” or “Medieval” but these arc yet to be fixed into a secure 
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chronological framework. Already, the typological similarities of stamped wares 
among the Medieval settlements of the Indus plain and Baluchistan suggest that even 
in the historical period both the regions remained culturally related with each other. 
During the recent survey, at least 42 sites of the historical pciod were recorded. 
In the following pages, the significant evidence is briefly reviewed. 

The Zhob district 

The site of Periano Ghundai (No. 1 on map) near Fort Sandemai in the 
Zhob valley now lies exposed in several parts due to disturbance by the villagers. 
By" limited trenching at few critical points, and by' recovering materials from the 
exposed sections and carefully demarcated areas of the site, it was possible to suggest 
a relative ceramic chronology' of Periano Ghundai. The earliest known phase of 
occupation, called Periano A, seems to be characterised mostly by* a distinctive group 
of handmade pottery, somewhat burnished inside and mostly slipped with grey or 
black externally. A fine brush work is reflected in the black painted designs on 
the inner side of bowls and other vessels (PI. XXXII, 4-8 and 10). Some pieces of the 
same fabric have painted designs on both the sides near the rim and are not black 
slipped on the exterior surface. Periano A pottery recalls the painted style of 
the handmade pottery of Anau lA, and possibly of Kara Tepe near Shahriyar, 
Tehran.^® In the same group of Periano A pottery, may be included some black 
on red slip (PI. XXXII, 8) and basket marked (XXXIV, 1 and 10) wares, comparable 
with those from Kile Gul Mohammed II-III and Anjira I-II levels. On ceramic 
evidence, Periano A group may' be placed between the middle of fifth anc* fourth 
millennia B.C. It must, however, be pointed out that the depth of occupations at 
Periano Ghundai below the surrounding plain level is not yet known. 

Of the subsequent occupations at Periano Ghundai, a great variety of pottery 
is available (Pis. XXXI-XXXVA). Bichromc pottery painted with white and black 
(XXXII, 11-12), red and black on red slip (XXXII, 14-15), or on buff slip (XXXII, 13) 
is essentially associated with Periano B but seem to have remained in use along with 
most of the black on red wares of our next phase Periano C (XXXII, 16; XXXIII, 
1-16). The Periano C phase should be equated with the “Middle strata” as already 
defined elscvheie by the present author.^’ The characteristic Kot Dijian wares 
namely, the flanged vessels (XXXIIl, 8) and short-necked vessels with grooved and 
plain exterior (XXXIV, 2 and 8) of the Early Harappan period fall within Periano C 

28. T. Burton-Brown, ‘Excavations in Shahriyar, Iran*, Archaeology (New York, 1962), Vol. 15(1) pp 27-31. 

29. AI.R. Mughal, The Early Harappan Period in the Greater Indus Valley and Nethern Baluchistan (ca. 3000-2400 B.C-)* 
Ph.D. Dissertation in Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania, 1970, p. 213. 
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phase. There is a diversity of ceramic types in Periano C phase some of which are 
useful for relative chronolog}'. In addition to the early Harappan wares of the 
Greater Indus Valley, the “Faiz Mohammed Painted”, black on red, and black on grey 
(XXXII, 9), “Quetta wet” (XXXIV, 7) and combed incised wares (XXXIV, 5) also 
occur in association with the black on red pottery. The entire black on red pottery 
assemblage of Periano C can be divided into two broad groups which may have chro¬ 
nological implications. The fine painted wares which may represent an early phase 
(XXXIII, 1, 3-10, 13-15) were found in association with the female figurines (XXXV B) 
from a test trench. In this group arc also included the Kot Dijian, “Faiz Mohammad 
Painted” and “wet” wares, and the vessels of Kot Dijian pottery shape with short- 
neck and painted band, or with a line only, combined with the ‘wet’ and ‘Reserve 
Slip’ technique of surface treatment (XXXIV, 3, 6 and 9). It needs to be pointed out 
that the early Harappan Kot Dijian short-necked wares with plain or grooved exterior 
are mostly confined to the Indus valley, while the ‘wet’ wares are generally concentra¬ 
ted in northern and central Baluchistan. Incidentally, the typical Kot Dijian wares 
arc found at several sites in Baluchistan, and a few examples of the characteristic ‘wet’ 
wares are reported from Gumla and early Moenjodaro. At Periano Ghundai, we 
find a combination of two ceramic traditions along with the typical “wet” and Kot 
Dijian wares. In the later part of Periano C, a change in ceramics is suggested by 
the less elaborate but new painted designs (XXXIII, 2 and 9), new forms of undecora- 
ted beakers and large vessels with relief decoration (XXX A). 

Periano D phase includes mature Harappan pottciy and related materials 
seemingly superimposed above Periano C, but confined to the south\\estern cornei 
of the site only. The area covered by the mature Harappan materials was not large 
enough to suggest a full fledged Harappan settlement; it may represent a small Harap¬ 
pan outpost existing after Periano C phase. Only excavations can place the mature 
ITwappan materials in their exact stratigraphical position. The extent of the settle¬ 
ment during the Medieval period, Periano E, could not be ascertained but some 
pottery types are comparable with those of the Gomal plain and the central Indus 
valley. 


Among the newly recorded prehistoric sites, the wind eroded mound of 
Lahar (No. 30) near Muslim Bagh, produced coarse pottery constituting l/3rd of the 
total suiface collection. Buff and cream slipped wares and potsherds with black 
and red painting were also collected along with the fragments of alabaster vessels, 
numerous thin and short chert blades and one laurel-shaped arrowhead of stone. 
Typologically, the flint industry of Lahar is suggestive of at least fourth millennium 
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B.C. date. The laurel-shapped flint arro\^heads are rare in Baluchistan and the 
Indus valley. An arro\\head from Lahar strikingly resembles those reported from 
Afghan-Iranian Sistan, particularly at Sohr-i Sokhta/® Hissar I and IIIB/^ 
Alundigak II, 2 levels,^- Shah Ttpe IIIA,” and Susa A. In a secluded valley 
located about four miles northeast of Alurgha K'bzai, the site of Khoedada (No. 6) 
has almost flat surface ■which is littered with pottery and a variety of chert blades 
and cores. Both the coarse and fine painted wares occur which are typlogically 
comparable with Rana Ghundai III and Kile Gul Alohammed III-IV pottery. 

The other sites, examined in the Zob district were; Hamai Karez (34), Kan 
Alehtarzai-I & II (33 & 32), Karezai (31), Manzarai Tora (5), Mata Kaudani (3), 
Moghul Ghundai (4) and Rogha Kaudani (2). 

The Lora Id i District 

Before reviewing the evidence from Loralai distiict, a general comment seems 
to be appropriate here. Although several pottery types characteristic of different 
areas are present in the Zhob valley centerd around Periano Ghundai, yet most of the 
black on red painted wares and their vessel forms are restricted to the Zhob valley 
alone. In Loralai district, some mixture of the ceramic traditions of the Zhob and 
Quetta valleys is apparent. Loralai district itself has two well-defined vallc 3 s: 
Loralai valle} on north, and the Thai plain on south. But the cultural/chronological 
sequence of the whole district is based on an unexcavated site of Rana Ghundai 
(No. 16) and on a small site of Sur Jangal (21). Generally, the black on red painted 
nares of the Zhob valley and the associated pottery of Periano C, do not penetrate 
into the Loralai valley with as much quantities as to consider the Zhob valley assem¬ 
blages as a part of the Loralai sequence, inchnive of the Thai plain. 

The site of Ran.r Ghundai was re-examined and samples of pottery and char- 
coaP^ were taken from the exposed sections. It goes to the credit of earlv explorers 
whose work at the site, though extremely limited, has focused our attention on the cul¬ 
tural and chronological significance of Rana Ghundai. A detailed re-ar.alysis ot 
the evidence gathered from this site must be left for the full report now under pre¬ 
paration. Suffice it would be to mention that we conccntiated mostly on the study 

aO. M. Tosi, ‘Excavations at Shahr-i Sokhta, a chaloclithic settlement in the Iranian Sistan’, Eai>t and West (Rome, 196S), 
vol. 18 (1-2), Fig. 24, No. 1-2 and Fig. 27, No. 11-12. Numerous stone arrowheads arc also reported from the sites in 
Rud-i-Biyaban, Sistan by Sir Aurel Stem, Innermost Asia (Oxford, 1929), PI. XCXIII. 

31. E.F. Schmidt, Excavations at Tepe His^ar, Damghan (Philadelphia, 1937), PI. XVII, H. 4823 and LXIII, PI. 1800 

32. J.M. Casal, foutlles de Mundigak (Paris, 1961), Fig. 137, la. 

33. T.J. Ame, Excavations at Shah Tepe^ Iran. (Stockholm, 1945), P'ig. 566. 

34. The charcoal samples from RG I and RG Ilia levels have been sent to the University of Pennsylvania for C.-14 tests. 
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of RG I and III levels for ascertaining’ the nature of change in RG II period which 
is not known adequately. The ceramics from RG I are contemporary with Kile 
Gul Mohammed I and Periano A. From RG Illa-b levels was found pottery painted 
with elaborate geometric designs (Fig. 38, No. 12). A fragment of a cup or beaker 
showed and animal design painted 'with black on red slip separated by a solid trian¬ 
gular design (Fig. 38, No. 11). 

From the site of Kaonri (27), located close to the village of Duki Kill, pottery 
painted in Sur Jangal II-III and Rana Ghundai II-III style, including ihe bull design 
(PI. XXXVI, 18), was collected. On the eastern edge of the moui.el, the mature Har- 
appan occupation was attested by the presence of black on red pottery, perforated 
wares, terracotta ‘cakes’ and bangles. Like Periano Ghundad, the Harappa.n remains 
at Kanori, too, do not spread aJl oven’ the sire. 

The great mound of Dabar Kot, towering more than < ne hundred feet above 
the Thai plain, throws out a challange to the archaeologists. The Thai plain in 
which Dabar Kot is located, lies on the historic route connecting the Indus valley 
with Kandahar and beyond. The surface finds from Dabar Kot establish its date 
from at least the middle of fi'urth millennium B.C. to the Medieval period. A unique 
find cajne frt.m one (d Stein’s secti<'ns at the height of about eighty feet above the 
surrounding plain level. It is a cup of patle-buff ware with an open channel spout 
(PI. XXXVn B, 3 and Fig. 38 , No. 13). This type of cup has n(jr yet been found 
or rep(-rte’d from anv where in Pakistan. How’ever, similar cups <.f pottery or of 
ctipper/br<in/e ai'e repoi fed from Shah Tepe,’’’‘ Hissiir IIIC,^^ Da.sht-i-Lut,^' and from 
Dashli-1 in northern Afghanistan.Typ(8 |ogie'all\, this channel spouted cup fr<im 
Dabar Kot may belong to tlu' middle of the sec-'ltd millenniiim B.C. or slightly 
earlier. Elsewhere in western India, channel spoiled cups with slightly difierenl 
form anel surface treatment are repo-’teel frimr Navelatob, Phase II,assigm'dale to 
1507±127 and 1542±12cS B.Ci. (on new half-life of 5730 tears) or to 1690-1710 and 
1720-1760 B.C. with MASCA co’ :cctions. G mparabie .,pouccd cups also i ecur in 

35. Ilml. 40(), p 203, \\\, 2!3, \l., tPO, .uul 27,\ 

36 Schmidt, op iii , of pottcrv, \X\\ IH, H. 4101, XU, H. 3315, ot copper, lAH, H. 4(SS,^' and 3270, and ot stone, 
MX, 41. 4187. 

37. A. flakcmi, CuUihr^uc Jc I exposition I Ail. Premier Symposium Annual dc la RcLhcrchc 2 \rch,icolo'diqiie on Iran 
(Tehran, 1972), PI. X\ 11, C.. (in metal). 

38. V.I. Sananjdi, ‘Noith Afghanistan in the I>ron/c Period,’ .(Kabul, 1971), \ ol 24 (2-3), pp, 26-28, 
Fi^.s 7 and 8. 

39. U.D. Sankalia, S.B. Oeo and Z.l). .-\nsari, CV/uA ohthu Xaidutoli 'rhe Lx.ui a dons at Xai'datuli, 1957-59. (Poona, 1971), 
PI. X\ IIH, 71, No. T-59A, p. 40. 
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Rajasthan and Deccan. 

The other sites examined in Loralai district were: Bala Spina (No. 17) Dirgai 
Shabozai (14), Feroz Khan Ghundai (12), Ghalawa Ghundai (28), Habib Kili (25), 
Hadeera Ghundai (20), Kandai (26), Kashkai-I, II and III (9, 10, 8), Labor (15), 
Moghul Qjla (13), Mughal Kot (23), Pathan Kot (18), Sinjawi Ghundai (19), Spulai 
Qila (22), Tora Dabra (24), Wahar (11) and Watgam (7). 

The Qjietta—Pishin District 

The joint name of Qiietta—Pishin is derived from two contiguous valleys of 
Quetta, located almost in the middle of Baluchistan, and of Pishin on its west and 
extending to the border of Afghanistan. From Pishin, the Kandahar plain is ap¬ 
proached through the Khojak pass across the Khawja Amran range. On the route 
to the Khojak pass, it was noted that the number of early historical and Medieval 
sites was greater than those of the prehistoric period. Whether or not the Khojak 
Pass was used during the prehistoric times as frequently as in the Medieval period, 
remains to be established. 

Near Pishin, two new sites, Haji Qaim Khan (No. 42) and Jagjai (40) were 
discovered. The site of Haji Qaim Khan yielded numerous cheit blades and scra¬ 
pers along with conper bits from its lower levels now exposed due to recent distur¬ 
bance. The other but low mound of Jagjai, yielded short-necked Kot Dijian, basket 
marked, Faiz Mohammad”, “Qiietta wet” and “Qiietta Painted” wares from the 
surface. Chert blades, scrapers, terracotta bangles and beads were also collected. 
A re-examination of Spina Ghundai (35) near the modern village of AlanzakaP^ 
repealed ceramics which were almost identical to those from Jagjai, including the 
Kot Dijian pottery with short rim. The Harappan type of perforated pottery was 
also found, just as it occurs at Quetta Aliri (58) in the Quetta valley and at other 
sites in the Loralai and Zhob valleys. The village of Manzakai (36) itself occupies 
an ancient mound. At the southern edge of a pebble covered hillock which overlooks 
the wide bed of Bershore Loia, the pottery of early historical (Sassanian .^) period 
and a fluted bronze vase with loop handle (PI. XXXVIIB, 4) were recovered from 


41). II.I). Santalia, '\cw light on the Ind(vlranmn or Western .Asiatic relations between 1700 B.(;.-12IK) B.C.’ Art,his 
Jhuc (Ascona, Svvitzrlancl, 1963), \ol. XX\ I (3-4), pp. 315-317. Our specimen from Dabar K.ot seems to he an import 
frorn a region on its northwest ^northestern Iran, Afghanistan or Clentral Asia) where cups with channel spout mostly occur 
m the second milennium B.(.. contexts. I his cup from Dabar Kot may be assigned to the second quarter or at best, to 
the middle of the second millennium B (! It is significant to point out that about this time or slightly earlier, the Indus 
Civilization is believed to have declined. 


previouslv examined bv the present author in 1960 and a brief note appeared in Pakistan 

\o. 2, 1965, pp. 3-5. It should be noted that PI. VIII, 1-5 and " -n..—. r-- 

Bhiro Bham d’hc sherds from Bhiro Bham are illustrated on PI \ II 


- _ — „„ ... . . ircnacoiogyy 

illustrates potter) from Spina Ghundai and not of 
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the exposed section. The site of Sra Kala (41), located about five miles north- 
northwest of Pishin, was reported by Stein briefly.''" Further examination of this site 
revealed prehistoric pottery which consisted of the “Quetta Painted”, “Faiz 
Mohammad,” basket marked and “Reserve Slip” wares in addition to the early his¬ 
torical pottery with stamped designs and corrugated profile. The collection also 
included short-necked Kot Dijian wares with grooved external surface exactly like 
those of Sarai Khola pottery tv-pe VII of Period II, Jalilpur II, Gumla II-III and 
other early third millennium B.C. sites in the Greater Indus Valley. 

The Quetta valley proper was previously surveyed by W.A. Fairservis in 1950 
and a number of sites were mapped.”''' During our survey, not only the known 
sites were re-examined but also some new sites were added to the list. At the foot of 
Chiltan range and close to the Sariab Lora, a pebble covered mound was located near 
the modern settlement of Rizvi Karuna (55). The presence of coarse and tempered 
wares, basket marked, “Quetta wet” and those painted with crossed triangular designs 
in black would suggest a time-range of at least fourth to third millennium B.C., 
comparable with Kile Gul Mohammed III-IV levels. Limited digging was done 
in the upper levels of Damb Sadaat along side the excavated trench to check the 
evidence of Damb Sadaat III levels which apparently have revealed a change m the 
ceramics from the “Quetta Painted” to the “Sadaa»” wares. A detailed analysis 
shall be presented in the final report. 

The other sites examined in the Quetta-Pishin district were: Ahmad Khanzai, 
North and South (54 and 56), Babari Ghundai (44), Karaz site (58), Kasiano Dozakh 
(49), Kechi Beg (60\ Kile Gul Mohammed (52), Kirani (53), Kuchlagh (48), Kuchnai 
Ghundai (37), Kuzbagh (57), Populzai (47), Raisa Ghundai I & II (39 and 38), Rock- 
cairn (62), Salezai (45), Sheikh Farid Baba (43), Sheikh Manda (51), Spina Ghundai, 
Habibzai (46) and Tor Ghundai, Baleli (50). 

The Kaldt District 

Our survey in Kalat district was confined to the Sarawan and upper Jhalawan 
region and mostly along the main lines of communication.'^ The purpose was to 

42. Sir Aurel Stein, An Archaeological Tour in Waziristan and Northern Baluchistan. M.A.S.I, No. 37 (Calcutta, 1929), 
pp. 82-83. 

43. M.R. Mughal, in the present volume above, pp. 34-53 passim. 

44. W.A. Fairservis, ‘Excavations in the Quetta valley, West Pakistan,’ Anthropological Papers of the American Museum 
of Natural History. Vol. 45, Part 2 (New York 1956). 

45. Our original plans were to cover at least a part of Sibi district and the Chagai and Kharan areas before reaching Kalat, 
and then to proceed to the Kej valley of central Makran. But due to hot weather in Sibi, Chagai and in Kharan districts 
during the month of May, those areas had to be left for future survey. Instead, we moved to upper Kalat where weather 
was relatively tolerable. 
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re-examine those sites which vterc repealed by Stein and B. dc Cardi/* to record 
and collect fresh evidence from each site, and also to traverse those areas which have 
not been reached before. Thirty-eight sites were examined from Quetta to Khuzdar. 
Test trenching could not be carried out any where due to the shortage of time and 
nccessarv staff. 


The evidence frem Ah bi Damb (63) and from the newly discovered sites of 
DtmbShirinab (65) and Bhut Shamsi (64) near rffasrung'^^ demonstrated that at least 
for thiwy miles south (-f Qi ett.uthearea fflls v.'iih'n an effective cuitural lange of the 
Q_-.ctta vai'cy s-^cyio.'ncc as repo, emed by Damb Sadaat I-ill and Kt-chi Beg assemb- 
Ir.ges. .Some mi:.-me of due Xal v.rc" i evident at Bhul Shamsi (PI. XXXVII B, 2) 


but the Anjira • i- other painted ^wves of the Surab :■<,t]ucncc tccrc not present. 
Bc.tds of crijteh.n, lapis lazuU and aii ui;.,ba;,.s r bowl (XXXVII A) were am ing the 
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A oL XWIIl, lh5'Q pp. 15-24, //,//, \ nl. Nlli, r/5], pp ^)3-75^ and in yN'-'.-v,/// 1. ihut'<i.> ‘ No. 2, i'y()4, jip. 2(f-i9. 
4i, 1 ill's sue tirsi si-utd i)> Mr Xa/ir i.h.in oi liej Dcpailnient of \reli,Kolnas, bakntan. 
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Neghar Damb (90), Rais Khair (also Sher) Mohammad (93), Rodinjo I and II (86 
and 87), Safaid Bulandi (66), Saiyid Maurez (68), Sampur Damb (67), Sianzai (74), 
Surkh Damb (91), and Tegak II (94). 


Alphabetical list of sites surveyed in northern Baluchistan (Fig. 4o) 


Abbreviations and explanations 


DS 

KGM 

RG 

SJ 

Medieval 

Islamic 

Early Historical 

Buddhist and 
Sassanian 

Blades 

Londo 


New site, not reported before 
Damb Sadaat 
Kile Gul Mohammed 
Rana Ghundai 
Sur Jangal 

8th to 18th century A.D. 

Glazed wares, otherwise of Medieval period. 

1st to 7th century A.D., covering also the Sassanian and Buddhist 
periods. 

With positive or suspected evidence, otherwise of Early Historical 
period. 

Chert blades of prehistoric occupation, cultural association not known. 
Potterv group of the first millennium B.C. 


Sites 

Site No^ 
on map 

District 

Cultural association or period 

Ahmad Khanzai (N) 

(54) 

Quctta-Pishin 

DS I-III, KGM IV 

Ahmad Khanzai (.S) 

(56) 

Qiietta-Pishin 

DS II-III 

Anjira 

(98) 

Kalat 

KGM IMII, ns I-II 

Bahari Ghundai 

(44) 

Qiietta-Pishin 

Karly Historical, Iron Age ' 

Bala Spina 

(17) 

r.oralai 

Buddhist 

*Bhut Shamsi 

(64) 

Kalat 

DS II-III 

Bundakhi 

(79) 

Kalat 

Anjira I-IIIA, KGM II-III 

1 )ahar Kot 

(29) 

Loralai 

SJ II-III, RG Ilia, Mature Harappan, Iron 

*Damb Channarozai 

(84) 

Kalat 

Age, Buddhist 

Anjira III ^ 

Damb Ghuram 

(88) 

Kalat 

Anjira III ? 

*Damb Hasal Khanzai 

(83) 

Kalat 

Anjira III, Islamic ? 

Damb Sadaat 

(61) 

Quetta-Pishin 

Early Harappan, Kot Dijian 

Damb Shehr 

(89) 

Kalat 

Londo 

*Damb Shirinab 

(65) 

Kalat 

DS II-III 

*namb Wall Mohammad 

(82) 

Kalat 

Anjira II-IIIA 
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Sites 


Damb Zargaran 
*Dirgai Shobozai 
Feroz Khan Ghundai 
Ghala^^a Ghundai 
*Ghar 
Habib Kili 
Handeera Ghundai 
Hadi Islam-A 
Hadi Islam-B 
*Haji Qaim Khan 
*Hamai Karez 
*Jagjai 

*Jori Damb-I 
*Jori Damb-I I 
*Kandai 

Kan Mehtarzai-1 
*Kan Mehtarzai-II 
^Kaonri 
Karezagi 

Karez Site 
*Kashkai 
*Kashkai-II 
*Kashkai-III 
Kasiano Dozakh 
Kechi Beg 
Khad-i-Kohing 
Khad-i-Tcgak 
■^Khoedada 
Khwaja Zubair 
Kilc Gill Mohammed 
*Kiram 
^'Kohing-II 
""KcuhlaSh 
*Kuchnai Ghundai 
*Kulcri Damb-I 
'^Kuleri 
Kuzbagh 
M.ahar 
Labor 
Lakhurian 
Malghori Damb 
^Mali 
^Manzakai 
Manzarai T'ora 
Mata Kaudanj 
Mobi Damb 


Site Mo, 
on map 

District 

Cultural association or period 

(73) 

Kalat 

Anjira III 

(H) 

Loralai 

Medieval 

(12) 

Loralai 

Medieval 

(28) 

Loralai 

Sassanian, Buddhist 

(76) 

Kalat 

Londo ? 

(25) 

Loralai 

Early Historical (and chert blades) 

(20) 

Loralai 

Medieval 

(96) 

Kalat 

Togau, Londo 

(97) 

Kalat 

Londo 

(42) 

Quetta-Pishni 

Early Historical (and chert blades) 

(34) 

Zhob 

Early Historical 

(40) 

Quetta-Pishin 

DS II-III, Kot Dijian 

(71) 

Kalat 

Londo 

(70) 

Kalat 

Londo ? 

(26) 

Loralai 

DS II-III 

(33) 

Zhob 

Chert blades, handmade potter\ 

(32) 

Zhob 

Early Historical 

(27) 

Loralai 

RG II-III, Harappan, Early Historical 

(31) 

Zhob 

KGM HI, SJ III, Islamic, Kot Dijian, DS 
II-III 

(59) 

Quetta-Pishin 

DS II-III 

( 9) 

Loralai 

DS II-III, SJ III 

(10) 

I.oralai 

Early Historical 

( 8) 

Loralai 

Early Historical 

(49) 

Quetta-Pishin 

DS II-III, Buddhist ' 

(66) 

Quetta-Pishin 

DS I- KGM IV 

(81) 

Kalat 

Londo 

(95) 

Kalat 

Londo ? 

( 6) 

Zhob 

KGM III,RG III 

(77) 

Kalat 

KGM 11,111, Anjira I-IV, Londo, Islamic 

(52) 

C^uetta-Pishin 

DS I, Periano A-B, SJ I 

(53) 

Quetta-Pishin 

Early Historical, Islamic 

(80) 

Kalat 

Londo, Buddhist ? 

(48) 

(Quetta-Pishin 

DS I-III 

(37) 

(Qiictta-Pishin 

SJ III, DS I-III, Sassanun r 

(72) 

Kalat 

Londo 

(75) 

Kalat 

Londo 

(57) 

CQiictta-Pishin 

DS I-II 

(30) 

Zhob 

Periano V-B 

(16) 

f.oralai 

Medieval 

(99) 

Kalat 

(a gabarband) 

(78) 

Kalat 

Anjira III 

(85) 

Kalat 

Londo' 

(36) 

(iictta-Pishin 

Sassanian 

( 5) 

Zhob 

(Petrog) phs) 

( 3) 

Zhob 

Chert blades. Early 1 listorical 

(63) 

Kalat 

DS I-III, Islamic 
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Sites 

Site Xo. 
on map 

Distni. t 

Cultural a<soAatton or period 

Aloghal Ghundai 

(4) 

Zhob 

Periano C 

Moghal Qila 

(13) 

Loralai 

Early Historical 

Mughal Kot 

(23) 

Loralai 

Aledieval 

Neghar Damb 

(90) 

Kalat 

Londo ? 

*Pathan Kot 

(18) 

Loralai 

Chert blades, Early Historical 

Periano Ghundai 

( 1) 

Zhob 

SJ I-III, KGM II-III Kot Dijian, Harappan, 

Populazi 

(47) 

Quetta-Pishin 

Aledival 

DS I-III 

Quetta Miri 

(58) 

Quetta-Pishin 

DS II-III, Kot Dijian, Harappan 

Rais Khair Alohammad 

(93) 

Kalat 

Anjira III-IV 

Rana Ghundai 

(16) 

Loralai 

Periano A-B, SJ I-III 

Riasa Ghundai 

(39) 

Quetta-Pishin 

Sassanian, Early Historical 

*Riasa Ghundai-II 

(38) 

Quetta-Pishin 

Sassanian, Early Historical 

*Rizvi Karuna 

(55) 

Quetta-Pishin 

KGM II-III, DS IV 

Rock Crain 

(62) 

Quetta-Pishin 

Iron Age ? 

*Rodinjo-I 

(76) 

Kalat 

Anjira III- 

Radinjo-II 

(87) 

Kalat 

Londo 

Rogha Kaudani 

( 2) 

Zhob 

Early Historical 

Safaid Bulandi 

(66) 

Kalat 

Early Historical 

Saiyid Maurcz 

(68) 

Kalat 

Anjira III-IV 

Salczai 

(45) 

Quetta-Pishin 

Early Historical 

Sampur Damb 

(67) 

Kalat 

Early Historical 

Sheikh Farid Baba 

(43) 

Qiietta-Pishin 

20th century tomb 

Sheikh Manda 

(51) 

Qiietta-Pishin 

CKert blades, Islamic 

Siah (Jatn) Damb 

(92) 

Kalat 

Anjira III-IV 

'J' I rzai 

(74) 

Kalat 

Anjira I\\ Islamic 

Smjawi Ghundai 

(19) 

Loralai 

RG HI, Harappan, Sassanian - 

Spina Ghundai (Habibzai) 

(45) 

Qiietta-Pishan 

Early Historical, Islamic 

Spina Ghundai (Manzakai) 

(35) 

Quetta-Pishin 

DS I-III, Kot Dijian, Islamaic 

Spulai (^ila 

(22) 

Loralai 

Medieval 

Sra Kala 

(41) 

Quetta-Pishin 

SJ HI, DS II-III, Kot Dipan. Sassanian 

Sur Jangal 

(21) 

Loralai 

Periano A, RG II-III 

Sarkh Damb 

(91) 

Kalat 

Medieval, l.ondo? 

Tcgak-II 

(94) 

Kalat 

I ,ondo ? 

I'ogau 

(69) 

Kalat 

KGM II-III, SJ l-lll, An)ira I-llIB 

Tora Dabra 

(24) 

1 ,oraIai 

Medieval 

Tor Ghundai 

(50) 

Qiictta-Pishin 

Chert blades, recent' 

*\Vahar 

(11) 

Loralai 

Early Historical 

*\\'atgam 

( 7) 

Loralai 

Earlv Historical 
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Ethnological Collections 

As already mentioned above, Air. S.AI. Ashfaque was associated with the survey 
team for the study of tribal art and culture and for collecting traditional ornaments, 
garments and other articles of daily use pertaining to various ethnic gi'oups of nor¬ 
thern Baluchistan. Those items which could not be purchased or aquired, were 
photographed (PI. XXXATII A). The scenes of dailv life in the remote areas of 
Baluchistan weie also photographed for study, reference and record. 

During the second stage of our explorations in Kalat, both archaeological as well 
as ethn;.logical collections were made by the author. Beautiful pieces of Baluchi 
jewellery and traditional female and male clothes were purchased or photographed 
for display in the National Museum and for the regional museums of Pakistan 
(PI. XXXIX A and B). A very large collection of old but locally made guns, pistols 
and SNM^rds was presented to the Central Arcluicological Alission bv the civil authorities 
ot Kalat (Pi. XXXATII B and C). The entire collection of a rms numbering over 
three hundred pieces, was brought to the newly established provincial museum at 
Qiietta where they are now placi d on exhibition for the public. 

The Department of Archaeology plans to continue explorations in Baluchistan 
Proeince systematically in order to recortl and map all standing monuments, existing 
settlement sites and other surviving relics of different ages. When the whole or 
most of the proe ince of Baluchistan is sure eyed and the sites are mapped and studied, 
it would be possible to formulate a progTamme of intcnsiee field researches involving 
proper excavations at important sites. 



1 he bihln)'jiMphieal rcN.rentes U) iIk' • tes nieniluti'.d in the remarks column are as follows. 
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XXXII, Ij. Periano B-(. Red (.ream and red slip Red and black 

14. PcnanoB-(. J.ight-red liright-red Red and black 

b. Periano B-C. Light-red Red Red and black 

16. Periano C Pale-red Thin coat of lighr-rcd Black 


KxCAWnONS AND Faploratiqns 




Periano A-B Handmade, tempered, coarse lilack soot marks inside Basket marked on inside 

ware and bottom 





XXX\ A PciianoH-( Red, coarse \\'a\y lioes in low relief cf. “J'eriano Reserve Slip’ 

ware 
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Stone bead. Period II. 

Terracotta bead, triangular in section. Period II. 
Terracotta bead, triangular in section. Period II. 
Terracotta bead, biconvex and disc shaped. Period II. 
Bone-point, burned. Period II. 
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A complete bronze \ase with thued bodv arvd a loop handle. 
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Pakistan Arc halolou'i 



directly consumed. In Egypt and Assyria barley was fermented into beer which is 
consumable. In China there was rice-beer. The tartars fermented mare’s milk and 
drank it as Koumis. Then came fruit liquors like gtrape-wine in Iran and apple- 
wine or cider in Europe. 

Wines from fruits are richer in alcohol as compared to beers from grains, 
consequently they have a long storage life; in fact their quality improves with age. 
Now there are other raw products which can be fermented into alcohol. Among 
them first to be considered is mahua flowers, Bassia latifolia, and next molasses. More¬ 
over mahua flowers are found all over India and when dry contain about 30 p.c. fer¬ 
mentable sugar, a potential source of alcohol. However the flowers also contain a 
laxative principle which prevents their serving even as animal fodder. During 
famines poor folks roast mahua flowers to detoxicate them and even then eat them 
sparingly. Molas.ses likewise, when consumed in any large quantity', cause diar¬ 
rhoea. M)reover when given to cattle beyond a small proportion of fodder they 



DiSTU-I-ATION L nits of PoTTERA' 
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I'lg. 4,1 


cannot tolerate it. Correspondingly feimented products of mahua and molasses 
contain the toxic principles present in them. In such cases there is no alternative 
than to distil their fermented mash. Thus arose the indispensable idea of alcoholic 
distillation. 

There are many references to the use of beer and wine in ancient Indian 
literature. Om Praksah (d;l52) brielh informs that, “liquors weie also made from 
madhuka, Bassia latifolia, llowers and honey”. Distilled liquors were known as 
Madya, which is mentioned bv Susruta, a Master of Indian Medicine, as being in 
common use in his time. Then Rig Veda speaks of an intoxicating liquor named 
Sura, a preparation from fermented barle\ which was subsequently distilled (3; 24). 
Since Sura was highly intoxicating its irse was positicely discouraged in Rig Veda. 
But this indirectly implies that the art of distilling alochohol existed e\en in those 
immemorial times. 


When we now focus attention on the techintque of distillation or on the actual 
dcxices used the sources of information are almost silent. It is the purpose ot this 
communication to explain how distillation mu.st have been carried out by merely as- 
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Fig. 44 


sembling units of jx)ttery found in domestic use. Here two earlv systems are being 
described which have survived to this day. The simplest is the f)ne used by the 
forest tribes of Bihar in India. It was discovered by mv friend, Hakim Moiniil 
Haque of Pabna, tormely of Patna. The distillation assemblv as reconstructed is 
shown in fig. 41. On three large stones rests a pot, ^/., fig. 41, into w'hich the ferment¬ 
ed mash is placed, and boiled. Over pot, ^/., rests another vessel of pottery, r., with 
perforations or holes drilled in its botti^m by an ordinar}' nail. It may be mentioned 
in advance that a regular perforated pot has been excavated to w*hich no use has been 


Cl 

Fig. 47 




asciibcd, not to talk of such pieces of regular pottery. Apart from, it a regular distillation 
unit, \\ith all items of pottery, has hcen reconstructed by Alarshall from his findings 
at Taxila. It is therefore probable if not even certain that the perforated pieces of 
pottery would belong to vessels similar to the perforated pot r., fig. 41. Then through 
the holes of pot c., \ apours of alcohol would pass upwards and strike at the bottom 
of pot b., hllcd Vvith cold water. Alcohol condenses at the bottom of pot 
and is shown as a drop, with another falling below into pot a., being the 
hnal receiver. Briefly the course alcohol vapours take would be, originating from pot. 
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i/., passing through the holes of pot, e., cooling at the 
bottom of pot, b., and falling into pot, a., The connec¬ 
tion bettvccn pots, J., and c., is hermetically sealed 
wiih clay, CL, fig. 41, to avoid tvarm vapours escaping. 

But the similar joint between pots, c., and b., is not 
cemented. On the contrary pot/t, rests loosely on the 
rim, i?., of pot c. The use of clay here is intentionally 
avoided. Firstly distillation increases internal pressure 
which requires ventilation to adjust itself. Accoidingly 
the connection between pots r., and /t, is kept loose 
enough to scr\c as a safety value. ^Moreover it allows 
some alcohol vapours to escape, so that when no trace 
of alcohol couhl be detected by smell it would be an 
indication that practically all alcohol has been distilled. 

The advantage in assembly, fig., 41, is that all units 
arc of pottery, and such as are already in domestic 
use. Its disadvantages would be mentioned when we 
deal with the relativclv advanced distillation unit, 
fi.g 42. 

I 

Some illicit distillers of alcohol in Pabna, Bcngla 
Desh, were using an arrangement photographed in 
tig. 42. It was recovered by the local Exicse Depart¬ 
ment, which kindly permited its being photographed. 

Pot J., fig. 42, is identical with pot i/., fig. 41, and is 
meant for boiling fermented mash. The mouth of pot 
i/., fig. 42, is covered by an inverted pot r., and the 
connection between pots </., and r., is cemented with 
clay, Cl., fig. 42. Clav also covers the entire exposed 
surface of pot. c. A hole is made on the side of pot c., pij. 4 S 

to receive one end of a hollow bamboo tube, e., which 

IS W'rapped all round with rags, kept wet by sprinkling water from time to time. 
Vapours leaving pot J., are redirected by pot c., into the bamboo piece, c. Chemists 
Would realize that tube, is the ancestor of what they know as Leibig s condenser. 
Alcohol vapours are only partially cooled while passing through the bamboo tube but 
arc properly condensed in pot, u., kept in a large earthen basin or in an aluminium 
one as was actual the case at Pabna. The vessel, b., would be filled with water to be 
replaced as it gets waim. In the assembly, fig. 42, pot a., can be conveniently re¬ 
moved aside to taste the drops of distillate and thereby judge better when distillation 
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has to be terminated. In fig. 41, the smell of alcohol escaping from the space between 
pots c., and b., alone would be the criterion. On the contrary in fig. 42 the distillate 
could be actually tasted. 

Excavations carried out at Taxila revealed items of pottery which Sir 
John Marshall (4) has happily reconstructed into a distillation unit, reproduced 
here as fig. 43. In essence it is identical with the assembly fig. 42, but not with 
fig. 41. Fig. 43 is all of pottery, even the bamboo tube, c., of fig. 43. Such 
were also blow-pipes of pottery used in the kitchen and called Phukni in villages 
during my childhood. In the Punjab bamboo is not prolific and explains how tube, 
t’., of Taxila, had to be of pottery. On careful examination it would be further realized 
that pot iL, fig. 43 is a special construction. It has a narrow hole or rather a spout 
into which the clay tube, e., can be properly fitted, a provision to prevent alcohol vapours 
escaping. This spout in vessel, a., at once reveals its use in distilling alcohol 
and not water. Even today a chemist uses no such closed receiver while distilling 
water, but only when he tries to recover alcohol or some volatile liquid as distillate. 
Marshall assigns to fig. 43 the use of distilling water which should be corrected by spii its 
or alcohol instead. The third item to note in fig. 43 is the distillation hood, or cowl, 
c., fig. 43. It is a real improvement upon the inverted pot, c., fig. 42, there being noth¬ 
ing corresponding in fig. 41. 

A. Ghosh (5) also carried out excavations at Sirkap, near Taxila, and fig- 44, 
here is his Type 73, p. 65. Upon this he informs that, “Type 73 is a large close 
vessel save for a small spout on one side. It is made of two pieces luted together, 
the line of seam being marked by a conspicious ridge. It is a highly specialized type 
but occurs occasionally throughout the occupation of the site. It may be part of 
an apparatus for condensing water (A\hich Marshall had suggested before). Accoiding 
to Sir John Marshall the whole apparatus consists of a cooler or condenser (a), resting 
in a deep bowl of water {/>), a condensing cowl (r), which fitted over the top of a handi 
(or pot, J.) containing water (or fermented mash to be distdled), a pipe (c) connecting 
cowl (c), condenser (or receiwr, a.), and a tripod on which the handi (or pot if) rested 
with a fire beneath it. The steam thus generated passed into the cooler and was con¬ 
densed. The present vessel (fig. 44) is the condenser (</, fig. 43) of Marshall’s series. 
Frtim Ghosh has also been taken fig. 45, here. It is his Type 74, p. 65, being identical 
with item c., fig. 43 of Marshall. In the above de.scription Ghosh has given a sketch 
of this hood or cowl and its identity with Marshall’s previous finding which has been 
shown again by itself on the top in fig. 43. Before proceeding further we may note 
that Marshall takes his distillation unit to 200 A.D. and the same applies to Ghosh’s 
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items, figs. 44 and 45, since their localities are Taxila and Sirkap respectively, and 
both belong to the Gandhara period. 

Now Wdieeler (6) has discovered primitive culture at Brahmagiri in Mysore 
State which he designates as “Brahmagiri Stone Age Culture A”. This is Megali- 
thic culture existing from the early first millenium B.C. to the beginning of 2nd Cent. 
B.C.” Here he discovered T\'pe 34, p. 226 reproduced here as hg. 46. It is obvious 
that this cowl or hood is the same as fig. 43 (r) and fig. 45, from Marshall and Ghosh 
respectively. WTreeler’s fig. 46, from Mysore is dated 100 B.C. or three hundred 
years earlier to the objects at Taxila. The history of narcotics reveals a natural lust 
on the part of man for alcoholic drinks and would explain an early distillation of 
fermented Mahua flowers even in ancient Mysore. 

Panigrahi (7) has reported findings from his excavations at .Ahichchatra in 
Bareily Dt. Fig. 47 here is taken from his T}'pe 13, p. 43, upon v.hichhc writes that, 
“it has a short slightly out-turned rim and a small spout probably meant as an outlet 
for vapour. It is curious that the cooking vessels in the early period are always found 
with short rims or no rim at all, a deficiency which must have been a serious handicap 
in use”. Not appreciating that the hood, hg. 47, represents part of an assembly for 
distillation he mistakes it for a cooking vessel and proceeds to criticise it as such. 
Fig. 47, is identical with hg. 43r. We have further to qualify his words “outlet for 
\apours” as “outlet for alcohol vapouis”, to bring hg. 47 in line with hgs. 45,46and 
43r. The date Panigrahi assigns to his cowl is between B.C. 300-200 which is even earlier 
than that of W heeler’s objects from Mysore of 2nd Cent. B.C. Panigrahi’s hnding 
would be nearest to the age of Rig \'eda when distilled liquors were actually known. 

Even Panigrahi’s cowl cannot be a component of the eiu-liest distillation as¬ 
sembly in the past. It is not the simplest of its kind for pot r., of hg. 42, is superior, 
in so far as it is nothing else than an ordinary pot inverted. But when such objects 
are excavated who could interpret them as having been used in distillation. In as 
much as assemblies, hgs. 41 and 42, have both suiwived to this day, wc are justihed 
in concluding that they must have existed also diuing vcdic times. However what 
We can legitimately do is to look for special improvements of items seen in the units 
hgs. 41 and 42. Focussing our attention on hg. 41, wc hnd pot, r., is made porous thereby 
assigning it a special feature. But it would be also appreciated that it would be easier 
for a potter to construct a pot with holes at the bottom than for a distiller to pierce 
holes in a pot without breaking it. Now such a manufactured pot with holes has been 
excavated by Lai (8) at Hastinapura, Meerut Distt. He explains it as “a grey ware 
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with six perforatii.ns”, illustrating it as Tt'pc XXVII, p. 58, \Aithout hoVAcver being 
able to suggest auy role for it, It is offered hcic as fig. 48<r'., also shown from above 
as fig. 8r. 

Moreover there can be a further improvement in assembly fig. 41. The top¬ 
most vessel is a broad mouthed pot in order to enable a smaller pot to be dipped for 
emptA'ing warm water. Instead, a dish like bowl, again of pottery, can be easily tilted 
if it is deep enough to rest Avell on another pot. M arm water can then be decanted 
using, il required, a long wet cloth hanging below to serve like a siphon. Such bowls 
arc however used for washing rice and grains like lentils. Such a bowl has been 
discovered by Lai (8) at Hastinaptu'a and illustrated by him as nqte XXIV, p. 58 
Avhich is not reproduced here. According to him it is “grey ware with an intuimed rim 
distinguished by a lip. Tt pe is abundant at Kausambi and Pataliputra’k The rec<-ul 
of such abundance would easily support its primary use as kitchen utensil. Neverthe¬ 
less as replacing item A, fig. 41, it would certainly be an improvement in this distil¬ 
lation assembb'. 

Wheeler (6) has also found a similar bowl, at Brahmagiri, and illustrates it as 
P. 16, p. 213. This has a broader lip and is again not reproduced here. But there is 
another also discovered at Brahmagiri, his t\pe, T44, p. 228, which is both deeper 
and has a smaller lip, being offer ed here as fig. 48/;., also seen from above as 48//. Between 
pots /;., and r., in fig. 41, lies pot u., the receivet of aleohol resting on stones. Placing 
the porous pot r., fig. 48, below bowl /c, of fig. 48, they can be a suitable substitute of 
a receiver-poc a, fig. 41, now provided with protrubances or legs to dispense with 
the smaller stones, fig. 41. Such a pot r, 25it, p. 213, with three legs, is also among 
the potteries unearthed at Brahmagiri. Even today such pots are seen and accord¬ 
ingly Its reproduction from Wheeler has been considered supeifluous. Thus replacing 
modified substitutes for the most primitive units in fig. 41 we shall have the following 
improvements.In fig. 41, pot /;., would be replaced by bowl /'., fig. 48; in fig. 41 pot r., 
by porous pot r., fig. 48; in fig. 41, pot a., by a pot with three legs, not illustra¬ 
ted here. The items discovered by archaeologists would challenge Interpretation 
unless we knmv that the assembly fig. 1 has actually survi\-ed. 

More than fig. 41, the later assembly fig. 42, shows a better arrangement of 
distillation units. Its inverted pot r., has been developed into cowl or hood, r., fig-43. 
This has been further impnoed by a metallic construction, called Aludal, and used 
by Arab alchemists and those of Europe during medieval ages. It is still in use by 
distillers of rose water and such drugs, e\en in Karachi, also reported earler. Really 
speaking the great impetus to distillation came from alchemy. Taylor (2;37) rightly 
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maintains that, “nothing that can really be called distillation was known before the 
time of the alchemists”. This is because the alchemists considered their distillates 
nothing short of vital force oi a life-giving element. In English distilled alcohol is called 
‘Spirits of Wine” or simply Spirits or Soul. In Persian there is the corresponding 
term for the distillate, Ruhe-Gulab, the “Spirit of Rose”. In early days the terms 
“Spirits” and “Ruh” were taken literally and accordingly much importance was at¬ 
tached to distillates. 

Finally we may inquire when alcohol was first distilled in Europe. Gallen, 
who lived in Rome about 150 A.D., knew no distilled drug, like rose-water. Before 
Galen drugs were boiled and decocted every time the patient was recommended to 
take medicine. Later they were soaked in wine and such a medicated wine was taken 
in doses prescribed. From such preparations we have our Galenicals which are 
alcoholic extracts of vegetable drugs, and these came into use when alcohol itself was 
regularly distilled. From Read (9) we learn that “distilled wine, probably in Italv 
in the 9th or 10th Cent. A.D., made the discovery of pure alcohol.” On the con¬ 
trary we find distilled alcoholic drinks are mentioned in Rig Veda and archaeological 
findings of some of the units constituting distillation assembly can be assigned the 
earliest date of 300 B.C. 


FIGURES 


I'ig. 41. The simplest distillation assembly, entirely of pots, as sused by a forest tribe of Bihar. 

fig. 42. Distillation assembly again comprising of pots used by illicit distillers of Pabna. 

Fig. 43. Distillation unit entirely of pottery reconstructed from findings at Taxila by Marshall (3), dated 200 A.D. Pot 
(d) is the boiler of fermented mash; (r) is hood or cowl for redirecting vapours, (f) is a hollow tube for leading 
vapours, partially cooled, into the receiver (a), kept cold with water in a basin or pot (/?). Similar markings apply 
to all other figures. A covsl or hood is seen enlarged above, in fig. 43. 

Pig, 44. Receiver pot, similar to (a), fig. 43, discovered at Sirkap by Ghosh (5), his type 73, p. 65, Dated 200 A.D. 

Pig. 45. Cowl or hood similar to item (r), fig. 43, from Sirkap, excavated by Ghosh (5), his type 74, p. 65, Dated 200 A.D, 

Pig. 46. Cowl or hood, like item (r), tig. 43, from Brahmagiri, Mysore State, excavated by Wheeler (6) his type 34, p. 226. 
Dated 100 B.C. 

P'lg. 47. Cowl, like item (r), fig. 43, from Ahichchatra, Bareilly Dt., recovered by Panigrahi, being his type 13, p. 42, 
Dated 200 B.C. 

Pig 48. />., and a deep pottery^ bowl, replacing pot (^) fig. 41, and on being tilted, enabling warm water to be decanted 
without being lifted. Discovered at Brahmagiri by Wheeler (6), as his type 44 p. 228. Fig. 48r and pot with holes at 
bottom allowing alcohol vapours to pass, replacing pot (a), fig 41. Excavated at Hastinapura by Lai (8), as his 
type XXVn, p. 58. Dated 300 B.C. 
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SUMMARY 

Two primitive systems of distillation, have survived, consisting of items 
entirely of pottery. Even earlier some items were replaced by improved units. 
Some of them arc discovered but archaeologists have not found their uses. Their 
findings are incorporated and roles assigned to their finds. .Archaeologically the 
earliest finding is dated 3rd Cent. B.C. We can conclude that with such units dis¬ 
tillation was carried out even in Rig \'edic times when distilled liquors were actually 
known. 
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A RARE MOGHUL MANUSCRIPT—AKBAR’S COPY OF FAIZPS 

NAL-WA-DAMAN 

b 

Prof. (Dr.) Muhammad Baqir 

{Plates XL—XLV) 

Strange though it may seem Akbar did pose for his court artist for the minia¬ 
tures that were being painted for inclusion in manuscripts prepared for the Imperial 
Librar}'. ‘Persian books’, says the court-chronicler Abul Fazl, ‘both prose and poetry, 
were ornamented with pictures, and a very large number of paintings was thus 
collected. His Majesty himself sat for his likeness, and also ordered to have the 
likenesses, taken of all the grandees of the realm.’ {Ain, 1, 115). 

The traditional Muslim aversion to the painting of human figitres was not 
absent in the Mughal court. That was why Abul Fazl had to defend his Royal master 
in a diplomatic way saying, ‘Bigoted followers of the letters of the law are hostile to the 
art of painting; but their eyes now see the truth. One day at a private party of friends. 
His Majesty who had conferred on several the pleasure of drawing near him, remarked; 
“There are many that hate painting; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as 
if a painter had quite peculiar means of recognising God; for a painter in sketching any¬ 
thing that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the other, must come to feel 
that he cannot bestow individuality upon his work, and is thus forced to think of God, 
the Giver of life, and will thus increase in knowledge’’. 

We may not agree with the philosophy of Akbar as explained by Abul Fazl. 
The manuscript of Faizi’s Nal-rva-Daman, which belongs to Sahibzada Ahsan Ali 
Khan of Kunjpura at present residing at Khancwal, is positive proof that this copy 
Was prepared for the library of Emperor Akbar. It answers exactly to the description 
given by Abul Fazl with regard to the ornamention of Persian books at the court. 
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In the opening painting we find Akbar seated on the throne among his grandees 
and Faizi is seen presenting his book, which was written and ornamented to the order 
of the monarch. The fact of ornamentation of the manuscript is recorded by Abiil 
Fazl, who says: ‘the number of master-pieces of painting increased with the encourage¬ 
ment given to the art.... the story of Hamzah was represented in twelve volumes, 
and clever painters made the most astonishing illustrations for no less than one thou¬ 
sand and four hundred passages of the story. The Chingizniimt’li, the Zafiirnameh, 
the Rdzmnumfh^ the Raniayan^ the Nal-rva-Daman, the Kalilch Dimneh, the Ajiv 
/)<i7/h7/, etc., were all illustrated.’ ■’ ■ 

Giving complete details of the incident another contemporary writer Alulla 
Abdul Qader Badayuni records: ‘in the beginning of the month sajar of this year 
(1003 A.Fl.—October 1594 A.D.) the Emperor crossed over the river Ravi, and spent 
24 days in amusement and hunting in the neighbourhood and then returned. At this 
time the King of Poets (Faizi) was ordered by the Emperor to compose the Piifij- 
Ganj and in the short space of more or less five months, he finished i\ al-rva-Damun 
(based on the popular romantic legend) and composed it in 4,200 verses and presented 
it to the Emperor as a gift, together with some ashrafis. It was very much appreciated 
by the Emperor and he ordered it to be transcribed and illuminated and read as an 
example by Xaqib Khan. The first couplet of the book is the following: 

O in the .search of thee from the beginning 
The ‘Anqa’ of sight is soaring high. 

‘And verily it is a Alasnavi the like of which for the last 300 years since Amir 
Khusru no p(x;t has composed.’ 

FAIZI 

Shaikh Abul Faiz Faizi, one of the most learned men of Akbar’s court, was 
the eldest son of Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor, and elder brother of famous Abul Fazl. 
He was born at Agra in A.H. 954 (A.D. 1547). His accomplishments in Arabic litera¬ 
ture, the art of poetry and medicine were very extensive, and he used to treat poor 
people generously. As a youngman he was regarded with suspicion and ill-treated by 
the orthodox in Agra on account of his Shiah proclivities. Once when he was sum¬ 
moned to court the orthodox believed or allected to believe, that he was to be called 
to account for his heterodoxy, and carried him to coiurt by force. He was, however, 
very favourably received by Akbar, and within a short time became his constant com¬ 
panion and friend. He was instrumental, in A.H. 986 (A.D. 1578-79), in bringing 
about the downfall of Shaikh Abdun Nabi the Sadr, who had been one of his perse- 
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cutors. It is said that Faizi wrote a hundred and one books. In 1586 he planned a 
Rliaiiisah, or collection of five epics, in emulation with die Khamsah of Nizami. 
The first, Markaziil-Adwar, was to consist of 3,000 verses and was to be modelled 
on Nizami’s Miikhzanul-Asrar. The Sulainuni-wa-Bilq’n and the Kal-rpa-Daman were 
to consist of 4,000 verses each and were to vie with the Khitsrau-wa-Shirin and the 
Laila-xva-Mapihu ; and the Haft Kishmar and the Akbarnama, each of 5,000 verses, were 
to counteipoise the Haft Paikai' and the Sikinitlcu'nania. This great undertakintf 
was never completed. Portions were written and in 1594-95 A.D. Faizi, encouraged by 
Akbar, completed the Nal-ipa-Diniiun and presented a copy to the Emperor. The 
Markazid-Adwar appears also to have been completed. Faizi translated from Sanskiit 
the Liiavdti^ a work on arithmetic, and the Bhagavad Gita. Faizi was sometimes 
employed as tutor to the princes, and .sometimes acted as an ambassador. He suffe¬ 
red from asthma and died on Safar 10, A.H. 1004 (Oct. 15, A.D. 1595). He was an 
aelherent of Akbar’s Din-e-Ilahi. 

NAL-WA-DAMAN 

The original story of Nal-tpa-Daman is recorded in the Ahilhiblnirhi, but 
Faizi has given his own version preseiwing the original contents of the ancient rom¬ 
ance. King Nal ruled over India with Ujjain as his capital. Damyanti (Daman of 
Faizi) was a beautiful princess of Deccan. One day, while walking in the royal gardens, 
Nal saw a number of swans with golden wings. A swan, after being caught, pur¬ 
chased his freedom on a promise to carry love letter of Nal to Damyanti. Later on 
at Swavamwara Damyanti selected Nal as her husband, but on losing every thing in 
gambling to his brother Ptishkara, Nal was driven to exile along with his newly mar¬ 
ried wife. In exile Nal, being very much oppressed with his own grief, dcscrteel 
Damyanti. After a series of misfortunes both of them were brought together, when 
they also regained their throne. Having lived together for some years Nal abdicated 
in favour of his son and died soon after. Damyanti performed sati and brunt herself 
to death along with her husband. 

THE MANUSCRIPT 

The manuscript under discussion is 28 cm x 17 cm, comprising 162 folios with 
14 lines to a page. The lines are 9 cm. long. It is written in beautiful Nasta’liq. 
There are gold margins on all pages with gold sprinkled on the text portion. The 
central margin is paginated, which is an uncommon featiue. Folios 1/b and 2/1 arc 
illuminated with gold, and fairies and birds are painted on the margin. Extrcmelv 
delicate colour combinations are employed in painting birds. The headings are 
written in red, green, blue and gold. 
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MINIATURE PAINTINGS 

There are 18 miniature paintings in the manuscript, all done exquisitely. 
The second miniature painting (f. 43/a) viz. Raja Nal on the throne in his court is 
autographed by the painter. 

.Abul Fazl talking about the art of painting observed. ‘His Majesty, from his 
earliest youth, has shown a great predilection for this art, and gives it every encourage¬ 
ment as he looks upon it as a means, both of study and amusement. Hence the art 
flourishes and many painters have obtained great reputation. The works of all 
painters are weekly laid before His Majesty by the DarngaJis and the clerks, he then 
confers rewards according t(j excellence of workmanship or increases the monthly 
salaries. Much progress has been made in the qualit}' of commodities required by 
painters, and the correct prices of such articles are carefully ascertained. The mixture 
of colours has especially been improved. The pictures thus receive a hitherto unknown 
finish. Aiost excellent painters are now to be found, and masterpieces, worthy of a 
Bihzad, may be laid beside the wonderful works of the European painters who have 
attained world-wide firme. The minuteness in detail, the general finish, the boldness 
of execution, etc., now observed in pictures, arc imcomparable; even inanimate 
objects look as if they had life. More than a hundred painters have become famous 
masters of the art, whilst the number of those who approach perfection, rir those who 
are middling, is very large.’ 

Abul I'azl has picked up and named only 18 contemporary artists out of the 
few hundreds he records to have existed during his time. Our atrist Salim Qiili 
alias Imam Qtili is, unfortunately, not mentioned by Abul Fazl, nor I have been able 
to find an\ details about him from any other source. There is a copyist of the name 
of Imam Quli Kunduri b. Daulat Qiidam, who wrote manuscript No. 1417, prcscr- 
Aed in the India Office Library, in 1006 A.FI. i.e., three a ears after the NuI-wa-Duvuin 
of Faizi Avas completed. But it ewnnot be asserted Avith certainty that the artist of 
^Lil-wa-Daman is the same person Avho Avrotc the India Office Library manuscript. 
May be .some day some body could throAv more light on Salim Quli. 



NOTES ON THE RAZMNAMA OF i6i6 A.D. 

by 

F. S. Aijazuddin 

{Plates XLVl—XLVIU) 

The Mughal dynasty moved like a constellation through the historical firma¬ 
ment of this sub-sontinent, twinkling from the distance as it furthered from each 
succeeding Age. Within the system of each reign a Sun-King from his pivotal posi¬ 
tion commanded the movements of his satellites and subjects as they rotated in an 
orbit of obedient allegiance. His whims could become the law, his decisiveness the 
speed of justice, his opinions the social code and his ambitions the perimeter of State 
policy. Similarly his personal religious belief could expand as it did in the case of 
Emperor Aurangzcb (1658-1707) into a public expression of brittle extremism, and 
his tolerance could, and did in the case of Emperor Akbar (1556-1605), become the 
pervasive spirit of conciliation and co-existence. 

It is a curious fact that Akbar, grand-son of poetic Babar (1526-1530) and son 
of the equally literate but less expressive Humayun (1530-1556) could hardly read or 
write. Nevertheless he attacked ignorance both in himself and in others with the 
same fervid virility with which he conducted his military campaigns while consolidat¬ 
ing his empire. Restless in his pursuit of knowledge, he used his literate contem¬ 
poraries, such as the articulate Abu’l Fazl, as he might have his own pen—to record 
his opinions and attitudes. The Emperor, we are told by this faithful chronicler, pre¬ 
fers the art of writing to painting, for to him ‘pictures are much inferior to the written 
letter in as much as the letter may embody the wisdom of bygone days and become 
a means to intellectual progress.^ 

Already, one is aware of the nascent classicist in Akbar and of his keeness to 
perpetuate a heritage of literature for his own time as much as for his successors. 
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It Avas alniosc as if he felt unsatiatod yearnings fot a stabilits' and continuitA of Qadi- 
tion that hereditary monarchs deem their right. 

Abu'i Fazl's famous flattering account of his Emperor’s receptive attention to the 
recital of books needs to be tempered though by the less-quoted opinion of Badayoni, 
who approached the task of translating one of the popular Hindu epics, the M^ha- 
hlhiriitmto Persian as the Razmv.ama rvith something less than Abu'i Fazl’s zeal: 

“For two nights His Majesty himself translated stme pa.ssages of the Mahab- 
harat, and told Xaqib Khan to write down the general meaning in Pcr.sian; 
the third night he associated me rvith Naqib Khan; and, after three or four 
months, two of the eighteen chapters of these useless absurdities—enough 
to confound the eighteen worlds—were laid bcKare His Alajesty. But the 
emperor took exception to my translation, and called me a Haramkhur and a 
tiirrjp-catci\ as if that was my share of the book. Another part was subsequent!) 
finsihed by Naqib Khan and Mulla Sheri, and another part by Sultan Haji ol 
Thanesar; then Shaykh Fayzi was appointed, who wrote two chapters, pro.se 
and poetry; then the Haji wrote two other parts, adding a verbal translation 
of the parts that had been left out. He thus got a. hundred jtiz together, closel) 
written, so exactly rendered, that even the accidental dirt of flies on the original 
was not left out; but he was soon after drirxn from Court, and is nmv m 
Bhakkar. Other translators and interpreters, however, continue nowadays 
the fight i'ctwecn Pandus and the Kurus. May God Almighty protect those 
that are not engaged in this work, and accept their repentance, and hear the 
prayer of pardon of every one who does not hide his disgust, and whose heart 
rests in Islam; for ‘He allows him to retiun to Him in repentance.’ The 
Razmnana was illuminated, and repeatedly copied; the grandees were ordered 
to make copies, and Abu’i Fazl wortc an introduction to it of about two jiiz, 
etc.”' 

The translation prepared for Akbar was presented to him in 1584 A.D. and 
has been commonly regarded as the fine version in the Jaipur royal librar}.' The 
manu.script bears the signatures of some of Akbar’s artists, particula>'ly Basawan and 
Daswanth who are mentioned appreciatively by Abu’i Fazl in his chapter on the 
royal atelier.'* 

Of the many copies ‘ordered’ to have been made, one almost certainly must 
have been in the po.sses.sion of ‘Abd ar Rahim, who was one of the prominent 
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generals and aesthetes at Akbar’s Court.^ ‘Abd ar R?hini, like his father Muhammad 
Bairam, had been specifically honoured with the title of Khan-e-Khanan (Lord of lords) 
by Akbar. He is knotvn to have served as Governor of Jaunpur in Gujcrat, where 
he acquired a copy of a Khamseh of Amir Kliusrau which he inscribed in his own 
hand.* Later, he led the Mughal troops into Sind and resided for a while at a 
camp in Thatta.’ 

Another manuscript, also owned by ‘Abd ar Rahim, provides specific evidence 
of the duplication of important manuscripts from the Imperial Library. The inscrip¬ 
tion appears on the fly-leaf of an incomplete Persian translation of the Rutiiajana, 
and records that the manuscript was copied from one belonging to Akbar himself. 
In its original state it contained 135 paintings of which 130 have survived and took 
eleven years from 1587-1598 to be completed.* Out of the artists whose names 
have been mentioned either on the cover leaf to each miniatm'c or on the miniature 
itself, it is the name of the most productive of them—Fazil, who signed 10 pictures, that 
is of interest for his name provides a clasp between these manuscripts from the ‘Abd ar 
Rahim library and a scattered version of the Razmnafna, some folios of which also 
bear Fazil’s signature.^ The signature of a second artist Abdulla is discernible on a 
separate folio and with it a date, 1025 A.H., i.e. 1616 A.D.^* No more is known 
of Abdulla than of Fazil for neither are they mentioned in the list of artists prepared by 
Abu’l Fazl (which might have indicated that they were working in the Imperial 
Library and therefore have been making copies at the same time as preparing original 
manuscripts) nor by any patron. The dating of 1616 A.D. would place this Razinnama 
within ‘Abd ar Rahim’s lifetime, and if it is regarded as the date of completion rather 
than of commissioning the substantial part of its preparation fell within the first decade 
of the reign of the Emperor Jehangir (1605-1628). Stylistically the manuscript is closer 
to the Akbar period and is more a repetition of an earlier stj le dominated by Persian 
idioms than a herald of a new wave of the artistic self-confidence seen in paintings done 
during jehangir’s period. 

Known folios of this manuscript are now dispersed in various C('llections.^^ 

Out of the three folios acquired by the Lahore Museum in 1923, only one of 
them retains anv identifying inscription of text from the Razmnama. .\11 three folios 
appear to have been mutilated to some extent by overpainting on portions of the 
picture, or of a confusing collage of fragments from other folios. This is particularly 
clear in Fig. 1, a folio that was sent to India after the division of the collection of the 
Lahore Museum between the Governments of East and West Punjab.^- The 
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miniatures are mounted on a card and contained within an inner brown border with 
golden rules. It seems that this mounting was done some time after the dissection 
of the manuscript and with a view to preserving loose and damaged illustrations. 
There is no recorded trace of the text pages of the manuscript. 

The more complete of the two remaining folios in the Lahoie Museum col¬ 
lection^^ is of an incident from the Amanicdhika Parvn, the 14th book of the 
Raznmama. The Raja of Chitapur had ordered as he left his city for battle that any¬ 
one who did not acc( mpany him would be boiled in a cauldron of oil as punishment 
for his tardiness. The Raja’s son Sadhanwa neglected to follow his father’s instruc¬ 
tions to the lettei, delaying for a while to say farewell to his wife, mother and sister. 
The Raja’s cijmmand had to be carried out and Sadhanwa was duly immersed in a 
cauldrim. The gods however took cc mpassicn on Sadhanwa’s predicament and on 
hearing his timjly prayer cooled the oil to a tolerable tepidness. Sadhanwa can be 
seen eTouched in the well of the cauldr. n while a number of nobles (but not his 
father, oeidly enough) stand in a row in various attitudes of chagrin and helplessness. 
A second row of men is visible in the mielelle-ground, blocked by a panel intenelcd to 
contain the text but since overpainted with some incongruous ducks floating in a rectan- 
gular pond. Beside it on the left, a man breaks faggots in a vain mortal effort to 
replenish the tire beneath the cauldron (Fig. 2). 


The second folio^ depicts a battle scene in v\hich a helmeted warrior fpro- 
babh Bhima, the second of the five Pandava princes) smashes the skull of his fallen 
adversary with a golden club (Fig. 3). To the left two soldiers run for their live-s 
and in the foreground, almost as if the setting of the scene was a cliff-edge, a chariot 
IS shown falling head-long elownwards. From all indications, the text of this folio 
would ha\e been length}, for the overpainting and super-imposition of fragments 
cover almost one-third of the total area of the page. 

The general tone of both folios is matt and simplified. Decoration is restric¬ 
ted to a minimum, for example to the rug of the chariot or on the patka borders of 
the nobles. Their jamas are unworked and modest. The landscape with its Persian- 
pink rockx IS scraped to the top of each page and the middle ground spattered with 
shrubs. It is clear that the aim of the artist had been to repeat the spirit rather than 
re-create the form of its sumptuous original. 

Certain questions emerge unexpectedly, like the sundrv characters in the 
Razmnama itself, flickering for solution. For instance the locale of the atelier of 
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‘Abd ar Rahim, Kahan-e-Khanan is not known to us today. Were the artists who 
were copying manuscripts for him resident with their more talented colleagues in the 
Imperial atelier and if not how close were they to the Imperial library to maintain 
the continuous access to the valuable manuscript originals necessary for them to 
manufacture such extensive copies ? 

Abu’l Fazl’s chronicle has documented for all historians the functions and 
organisation of the Imperial establishment, but in doing so he has accentuated the 
need for equally detailed knowledge of the activities of the lesser Mughals, those 
able talented lieutenants of the Absolute Monarch, who purified judicious flattery by 
selective taste, and thus provided the necessary stimulus to a larger number of artists 
than history can name but to whose skill and imaginative expression, paintings such 
as the Razrnnama illustrations bear eloquent testimony. 

NOTES 

1. Abu'l Fazl Mami, Ain-i-Akban. Translated by H. Blochnunn (Second ed. revised by D.C. Phillott. Calcutta 
1927), p. 103. 

2. Abu'l Fazl Allami, op. iit.^ pp. Ill 112, note 2. 

3. See Ilendley, T.H. “The Razmnamah Manuscript'’ Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition^ vol. iv. (London, 1884). 

4. Wellesz, E. Akbars Religious Thought Reflected in Mogul Painting (London, 1952), p. 39 

5. An interesting study m pen and ink by Rembrandt of 'Abd ar Rahim, copied from a Mughal original, has been pub¬ 
lished in Ettinghausen, R. Paintings of the Sultans and Emperors in American Collections (New Delhi, 1961), p. 6 
text figure. 

6. See Welch, S.C. 'Mughal and Dcccani Miniature Paintings' Ars Orieniahs \'ol. 5 (Michigan, 1963), p. 229, note 34, 

7. I'or a reference of 'Abd ar Rahim’s journes from his camp at I'hatta to \ie\\ the sea before he returned to the Court at 
Agra, sec Ra\eri\, II.C. 

''The Mihran of Sind and its Tributaries’ Journal aj the Asiatic Society oj Bengal \ ol. LXI, Part II (1892), p. 469, 
note 538. 

8. 'Fhc manuscript has been discussed in Ettinghausen, R., op. cit., and two folios reproduced m colour as plates 3 and 4. 
For a further discussion see also Welch, S., op. cit.y p. 229 and note 34 

9 One folio signed by Fazil is m the Mildred &: W.G. Archer collection, no. 139. It was exhibited at the Wildenstein 
Gallery London in Ma\ 1965 (See Archer, M. & W.G., Romance and poetry in Indian painting (London, 1965), Xo. 2). 
Another is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

10. l.S, 25-1958. Victoria & Albert Museum collection, London. The Museum possesses two folios, both of which 
were acquired from the sale of a group of fifteen leaves at Sotheby’s on 15, May 1958. I'he folio bearing the date has 
not been published but its companion folio has been reproduced in Archer, W.G. Indian .Umid/wrt’5 (Greenwich, 
I960), pi. 24 in colour and also in Marcus, M. ‘A Page from a dated Razmnama\ Bulletin of the Cleveland .Museum 
of Art. Vol. 48, Xo. 1 (1961), fig 2 
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11. For published examples, see Ashton, L. (ed.) The Art of India and Pakistan (London, 1950), PL. 122; Dimand, M. 
*An Exhibition of Islamic and Indian Paintings’ Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, Vol. 14, Xo. 4 (1955), fig. p. 94; 
Marcus, M., op. cit., fig. 1, also reproduced in the Handbook of the Cleveland Museum of Art (1966), p. 237, Xo. 60.44; 
Barrett, D. and Gray, B. Painting of India (Lausanne, 1963), fig. P. 106; Welch, S.C. op. cit., fig. 16, also reproduced 
in Welch, S.C. The Art of Mughal India (Xew York, 1963). pi. 33; and Bros Ltd, Bulletin Xo. 7 (July, 1964), 
p. 171, Xo. 164 

12. LM Xo. B, 92, acquired in May 1923. The painting is now in the Chandigarh Museum, India. 

13. LM B. 94 (Acq. Xo. 0593/23 5.1923). The same incident has been reproduced from the Jaipur Razrnnama in Hendley, 
T.H., op, cit., pi. XCII. 

14. LM B. 93 (Acq. Xo. 0592/23.5. 1923) 
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Pi ATE V 



A. Sarai Khola: Ikads 



H. Sarai Khola: Iron, stone and paste objects from Period Ill 







Sarai Khola: Personal objects of bone 































Plate XI 



A. Sarai Khola: Terracotta dabber and ladle 
from the levels of Period II 



B. Sarai Khola: Terracotta objects from the late 
levels of Period II 



C.. Sarai Khola: Terracotta and stone objects from 
the late levels of Period II 




Pla'ii X\ 1 




A. Sarai 
I; at 





































































































Pi.m. XXWIII 




A A long shirt ot a teen-age boy, hand-stiched in a traditional Hlauchi 
style, from Loralai. 





B. Some swords from Kalat. (Her one hundred were collected bv the 
department (»1 Archaeolog\ anri -Museums m lh/2 which are nov\ 
housed in the Pro\mcial .Museum, (Quetta. 





C, Some guns and pistols from Kalat amont; about two hundred 
collected by the Department of Archaeolo^ & Museums, now 
m the f-iiietta Muesum. 









Pi vn \I. 
















































Daman after having been swallowed by a dragon is vomitted out ( 
being beaten by a traveller 
























Prince Sadhanwa ordered to be boiled in oil by his father Raja Hansadhwaja 
(LM. B. 94). courtesy: Director, Lahore Museum. 











A fidojk tkit is shM is ha a Mot^ 



